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‘*COCA-COLA’? AND ‘'COKE’! ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





Good times call for great refreshment. Bright, sparkling, i ice- cold Coca- Cola. Outdoors. Indoors. Anywhere. Coca- Cola gives you that 
refreshing new feeling. So be really refreshed. And remember: fun goes Bett: .you go better...things go better with Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 
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New Johnson 28 hp. motor. 


Who says Johnson puts more fun into boating? 
(Over 2,000,000 Johnson owners!) 


Ask any boater. Boating is fun. But only if you spend your time boat- 
‘ing. There’s no fun in fussing with a motor that won’t work. 
__ It’s one of the big reasons more people buy Johnson than any 
other brand of outboard. In fact, well over 2,000,000 Johnsons 
have been sold since we made our first model back in 1921. And 
that very first model still runs! 

Hot or cold climate. Fresh or salt water. Johnson design and 
Johnson engineering let you take continuous peak performance 


for granted. Day in and day out. Year after year. 

We call it dependability. Johnson owners call it fun. To prove 
the point we back every new Johnson with a worry-free 2-year 
warranty that covers both original parts and labor. 

Visit your Johnson dealer soon. He offers you 17 new Johnson 
models in 13 power classes: outboards from 3 through 90 hp; and 
Stern Drive units at 88, 110 and 150 hp. Outboard Marine Inter- 
national: Nassau, Bahamas or Bruges, Belgium. 
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Use Your Lens Cap... 
...-As A Flash Gun ! 





acon AUTO SHOT 


The lens cap on this ingenious camera snaps off and whips into place 
as a flash gun faster than you can say ‘‘Ricoh Auto 
Shot.”” As a result, you'll never miss those 
once-in-a-lifetime shots due to groping for 


equipment when you carry the Auto Shot. 

As well, the Auto Shot offers you these important 

features: 

- Motorized winding—You get 15 full frames with one 
full winding of the powerful spring motor. 

- Full frame—Auto Shot is a full frame 35mm, 
precision camera. 

- Compactness-— It’s light, small and easy to handle. 








The Half Frame Story 

Ricoh tells the half frame story with 
two best sellers—the Auto Half (Zone 
Focus) and the Auto Half (Fixed 
Focus). Zone Focus gives you a 
choice of three distances in the 
setting and Fixed Focus enables you 
to focus at will from 5 feet to infinity. 
Both allow you to take 20 shots from 
one full winding of the motor. 








AUTO HALF ZONE FOCUS AUTO HALF FIXED FOCUS 


Please write for colorful catalogue. 


RICOH COMPANY, LTD. 


TOKYO JAPAN 
RICOH INDUSTRIES, U.S.A., INC. RICOH S.A. 
(432, Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A) (Piazza Diaz 1, Milan, Italy) 


Your Mark of Quality 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
ON TRAVEL AND WAR 


THE TRAIN IN SPAIN 
Sirs: 

The article ‘‘The Train in Spain’”’ by 
Lisa Montesinos in your June 1 issue 
is prejudiced and erroneous. 

“A little after 12 noon we reached 
Bobadilla, home of the famous Span- 
ish brandy,” she says. The Bobadilla 
Brandy is distilled from a high-grade 
sherry here in Jerez de la Frontera. This 
brand name is the property of Manuel 
Fernandez,.S.L. of Jerez, and I have 
just double-checked my information by 
phone with Juan Pedro Simo of that 
firm. He assures me that there has never 
been any connection between Bobadilla 
Brandy and the pueblo of Bobadilla. 

There are other errors of fact in her 
story, but what disturbs me most is her 
obvious bias against Spain and things 
Spanish. Please tell the young lady for 
me that I could go to her native Mexico 
and very easily select the unfavorable 
things to write about and put an un- 
favorable slant on the good things I see. 

P. W. RAIRDEN JR. 
Jerez de la Frontera, Spain 
Sir: 

Lisa Montesinos writes in a very 
clever style but I feel that there must 
be something more than this one-de 
trip behind her barely concealed odium 
for all things Spanish and Catholic. 

JAMES J. STEWART 
Barcelona, Spain 


Sirs: 

I can only understand Miss Monte- 
sinos’ article knowing the traditional 
hate of a former vassal to his master. 

CARMEN DE UGARTE 
Las Arenas, Vizcaya, Spain 


Sirs: 

I am not going to write down the 
many thousand stupidities the writer 
says, but there is one it is worth while 
to quote: 

‘‘All Spanish women are over- 
weight, but it doesn’t seem to matter 
much since there is hardly a woman 
between 20 and 40 who is not preg- 
nant—the men like them that way.”’ 
They are all pregnant whether mar- 

ried or not! Hard to believe. 
Luis ANDRES ALONSO 
Bilbao, Spain 


Sirs: 

Although we have a baby of two 
years, my wife, now 23, is not pregnant. 
I know some other women that aren’t. 

ANTONIO FONT VALLS 
Matar6, Spain 
Sirs: 

Let me tell you another story about 
trains: 

A train is traveling slowly across Ga- 
licia. Suddenly, the train stops in a 
place where is no station, no village, 
nothing but meadows and cows. 

‘‘What happens?”’ asks a passenger 
to the peasant seated in front of him. 

“Nothing, only a cow sleeping the 
siesta on the rails,’ answers the peasant. 

After a while, the engineers awake 
the cow, and the train starts, only to 
stop again ten minutes later. 

‘*Another cow?” asks the first man. 

The peasant leans over the window, 
looks carefully and says: 

“No, sir, it is just the same one.” 

I suggest you to send this joke to 
Miss Montesinos. So, the next time she 


speaks about the Spanish trains, she 
can add this story as another ‘‘real’”’ 
adventure that she lived in her safaris 
through Spain. 

M. Caso DE Los Cosos 
Avilés, Spain 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
Sirs: 

Referring to your June 1 issue of 
Lire International I would like to 
point out that on page 50 the gentle- 
man with the Prussian helmet in the 
photo below center is not an officer. 

In the preceding issue, you men- 
tioned the skipper of the Seeadler as 
being Von Luckner. His real name is 
Count Luckner. He is still living in 
Hamburg and one of his ancestors was 
Maréchal de France. 

Kar_ TAGERT 
Hamburg, West Germany 


> The commander of the Seeadler 
was properly referred to in LIFE’s 
text as Count Felix von Luckner, 
and elsewhere, again correctly, as 
Von Luckner.—ED. 


Sirs: 

In your objective and impartial ap- 
preciation of the First World War’s 
greatest ace (Lire International, May 
4) there is one sentence by which the 
well-founded reputation of this honor- 
able knight of the air is unjustly de- 
based. Quotation from page 82: ‘‘[He 
had] icy nerves ... and ... a cold, 
consuming desire to kill.” 

It is only ignorance, bad will, or 
calumny that can formulate such a 
sentence. One of the two adversaries of 
the still honorable tournament in the 
air had to lose, while the other won. 
For the loser the end of the fight mostly 
meant death, because the First World 
War airplanes were not equipped with 
parachutes. But I believe that Manfred 
von Richthofen—had he had the op- 
portunity of seeing an adversary whom 
he had fought behind the German lines 
—he would readily have shaken hands 
with him and congratulated him on 
his brave courage. Manfred von Richt- 
hofen was a nobleman, not only by 
birth, which is unimportant in life, but 
in his character, mind and way of 
thinking. 

HANS SCHARFENBERGER 
Neustadt an der Weinstrasse, 
West Germany 


> Floyd Gibbons’ Red Knight of 
Germany, which was based on Ger- 
man archives, describes Richthofen 
as a killer to whom war was a 
‘“*hunting license.”” H. A. Jones, in 
The War in the Air, says Richthofen 
was courteous and free of ill will 
toward his victims and prisoners, 
but adds that he was merciless in 
the air and gave no evidence that he 
found his duty distasteful.—ED. 


Sirs: 

In your late issue featuring ‘‘Knights 
of the Air,” the story of air warfare in 
World War I, only a few paltry words 
are assigned to ‘‘Billy’’ Bishop, and the 
other Canadian aces, even though out 
of nine Allied aces, four are Canadian. 

The crowning insult is including 
them in the British column with Ca- 
nadian in brackets. We are no more 
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THE ONLY RADIO OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD! 





The Zenith Trans-Oceanic is the one 
radio in existence that statesmen, 
world-travelers, explorers, entrepre- 
neurs and diplomats depend on as an 
invaluable aid in their continuing need 
for news direct from the listening-posts 
of the world! 

That’s why its list of owners reads 
like an International “Who’s Who.” 


Helps You Keep In Touch With 
Events Thousands Of Miles Away 
Will the government in a far-off 
country withstand the attack of insur- 
gents? Will a dockside strike tie-up 
shipping in some foreign port? What 
will be the outcome of the 1964 U.S. 
Presidential election? What are its im- 
plications? Will you be among the first 

to know? 

Distance in this fast-moving, ever- 
changing world no longer isolates you, 
your associates, or loved ones from 
events occurring thousands of miles 
away. Facts, not guesses, must influ- 
ence your course of action, condition 
your judgment, solidify your decisions. 


Powered To Tune The World 
This famous radio—the only one of 
its kind in the world—tunes medium 
wave, long wave, and short wave from 
2 to 9 MC. It also tunes the more popu- 
lar 31, 25, 19, and 16 meter interna- 
tional bands on bandspread with up to 
1000% more room on its slide-rule dial 
for pinpoint station selection. 


Tunes Static-Free FM, Too 
But, in addition to all this, the Trans- 
Oceanic tunes glorious FM with virtu- 
ally no drift or fade. Interference, cross- 
talk or overlap are reduced. There is 
no annoying static, no wave-jamming. 
You hear only rich, pure, beautifully 
clear tone as perfected by Zenith, pio- 
neer manufacturer of FM radios. 


Perfect For Use At Home, At Work, 
At Play, Or While Traveling 
The heart of this magnificent instru- 
ment is a Zenith Handcrafted Chassis. 
No printed circuits! No production 
shortcuts! It provides up to 500 milli- 
watts of undistorted audio output, in- 
corporates a complete antenna system, 
works on flashlight batteries available 
anywhere. A separate power supply is 
available for use on 230 or 115-volt 
house current (50-60 cycle AC). 


Write For Full Information ! 

If you are among the more discrimi- 
nating who will treasure the distinction 
of owning this unique radio and the 
wealth of world-wide information it 
brings, write now for all the details on 
the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. 

Write today and we'll send you a 
beautiful full-color brochure and the 
name of your Zenith representative! 
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# The quality goes in before the name goes on! 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago, U.S.A. 

The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 
46 years of leadership in radionics exclusively! 
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EBARA WILL COOL 
YOU OFF WITHOUT 
WATER— EVEN 

AMONG DRAGONS! 





Ebara’s new centrifugal refrigerator com- 
pletely does away with the usual paraphernalia 
so common to other air-conditioning units. 
No cumbersome water tower. No pipes. No 
water at all, in fact, because it’s air-cooled. 

This means a considerable reduction in 
installation area. About half of what other 
types require. Since Ebara’s centrifugal re- 
frigerator weighs less, too, it can sit on top 
of buildings where anything heavier would 
prove impractical. 

Maintenance amounts to practically noth- 
ing. No operator is necessary, and the whole 
business is extremely safe —the harmless 
refrigerant (R-113) is contained in a vacuum. 

The Ebara system is ideal for theaters, 
apartment houses, office buildings... wher- 
ever efficient air-conditioning is needed. It 
is also suitable for making the cold water 
required in processes such as film developing 
and brewing. 

For more information, write to: 


EBARA 


EBARA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HANEDA, ASAHI-CHO, OTA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS: EBARAMAIN TOKYO 
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British brackets Canadian than you 
are British brackets Americans. 

J. W. MERCER 
Accra, Ghana 


> The Royal Cenadian Air Force 
officially sets April 1, 1924 as its 
first birthday, although the founda- 
tions were laid during the First 
World War when nearly 22,000 Ca- 
nadians flew as members of the 
British Air Forces. —ED. 


Sirs: 

I wish to compliment you on the ex- 
cellent presentation of “‘Knights of the 
Air’ in your May 4 issue and especially 
the reproductions of paintings. 

However, I submit that the ‘‘error”’ 
in G. H. Davis’ picture Closing Up is 
in your labeling of what appear to be 
De Havilland 4 bombers as De Havil- 
land 9a’s, which would account for the 
chronological point in your article. 

W. D. HAMILTON-IRVINE 
Cyprus 


Sirs: 

In your first article about the First 
World War (Lire International, April 
20) I should have appreciated to read 
a few lines about the heroic resistance 
of the Belgian army on the Yser, after 
the battle of Liége, resistance which al- 
lowed the French armies to prepare to 
stop the German invasion. 

You should also have mentioned 
that King Albert I, who commanded 
the Belgian army (after having refused 
to put it under French command), was 
always very sparing of his soldiers’ 
blood, refusing the stupid offensives 
done by the French army. I think that 
this must be said. 

JACQUES DETIEGE 
Bouffoulx, Belgium 


Sirs: 

Your article about Lettow Vorbeck 
(Lire International, June 1) is very in- 
teresting so more as I was serving under 
him during the First World War. 

It was well known how considerate 
the South African Army under Gen- 
eral Smuts treated us. 

We never surrendered, but when we 
returned to Berlin after the war we were 
feted as heroes, but this made no dif- 
ference when Hitler came to power, I 
was expelled from Germany. 

RoBERT ALTMAN 
Wembley Park, England 


Sirs: 

The Q-ship mentioned in your ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Q-Ships and Raiders’’ (May 18) 
which engaged and sank the U-68 was 
the Q-5, formerly the collier Loderer. 
She underwent her transformation in 
Devonport during October 1915 and to 
conceal her identity further she was re- 
named the Farnborough. 

Her captain was Commander Gor- 
don Campbell, later Vice Admiral 
Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. In his report 
of the action Commander Campbell 
stated: ‘‘On March 22nd 1916 the Q-5 
was steering up the west coast of Ire- 
land at a speed of 8 knots representing 
a collier flying no colors bound north. 
The U-68 was sighted at 6:40 a.m. by 
the port lookout about five miles dis- 
tant. Position at the time 57°56’N—10° 
53’ W. 

‘‘The torpedo was seen on the star- 
board quarter at 7 a.m. and it passed 
under the fo’c’sle. After the action ‘The 
prayer of thanksgiving for Victory’ was 
read followed by three cheers for the 
King; then some wag on board pro- 


duced a gramophone and put on the 
record ‘Down Among the Dead Men 
Let Him Lie.’ ” 

The Farnborough then returned to 
normal cruising. 

For this and other actions in Q-ships 
Commander Campbell was awarded 
the Victoria Cross in 1917. 

GeorGE A. JACKSON 
Enfield, England 


Sirs: 

I should like to offer you my con- 
gratulations on the general standard 
of text and illustrations of your First 
World War articles. Because of the high 
general standard, however, I feel I must 
question the picture in your issue of 
April 20 of British Lancers ‘‘charging 
... near Mons.” The letter from Colo- 
nel The O’Doneven in your June 1 is- 
sue makes this query the more neces- 
sary. 

Colonel The O’Doneven says ‘‘we 
were the only Lancer regiment ordered 
to charge at Mons’’; but the action 
which he then describes took place on 
August 24, whereas the Battle of Mons 
was fought on August 23, and it is not 
recorded that any British cavalry charge 
took place on that day. All but 40 of 
the casualties sustained at Mons were 
suffered by II Corps, an infantry for- 
mation. 

The Colonel says that the charge of 
the 9th Lancers occurred ‘‘at a little 
place called Landrecies.”’ In fact, it was 
at Elouges, some 20 miles north of Lan- 
drecies, which was only reached by the 
British Expeditionary Force on the eve- 
ning of August 25. 

The Colonel conveys the clear im- 
pression that only 102 men out of 733 
survived the charge on August 24. Yet 
it is stated in the British Official History 
that the total losses of the whole Caval- 
ry Division (5 brigades = 15 regiments = 
about 8,000 men) on that day were 
“roughly 250.” And it was after the 
charge, but on the same day, that a par- 
ty of the 9th Lancers performed fur- 
ther valuable work in helping to extract 
guns of the 119th Field Battery which 
would otherwise have been lost; Cap- 
tain Francis Grenfell won the Victoria 
Cross for this deed, Britain’s highest 
award for valor. 

Colonel The O’Doneven’s letter thus 
offers an example of how men remem- 
ber ‘‘with advantages” over a lengthy 
span of time. But no one will challenge 
his recollection of the ‘‘magnificent 
men” who took part in these gallant 
episodes. 

JOHN TERRAINE 
London, England 


Sirs: 

I thank you very much for publish- 
ing my letter in Letters column of LIFE 
International, June 15. However, I am 
not satisfied on one point, the Dutch 
Navy did NOT acquire its first subma- 
rine in 1916 by interning a British craft. 
In 1914 the Dutch Navy had in opera- 
tion SIX submarines. 

H. W. Gunst 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 

Your article on the First World War 
in your issue Vol. 36, No. 7 is really ex- 
traordinary. More extraordinary, how- 
ever, is the fact that people still slaugh- 
ter themselves nowadays like Greeks v. 
Turks, Viet Nams y. Viet Congs and 
even Peruvians v. Peruvians, after or 
while watching a football match, etc., 
etc. 

WILHELM L. H. SCHULZ 
Suzuka, Japan 
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After Movado’s 
spectacular launching 
_of the new model, © 
_ Kingmatic «S» 


Scientists now believe 
in the future of the flat 
automatic watch — 





Only yesterday they believed that, 

to make an automatic model slimmer, the 
mechanism had to be miniaturized thus 
becoming more delicate and complicated. 
Today the new Movado Kingmatic «S» has 
convinced them of the contrary: it is flatter, 
slimmer yet sturdier, simpler and more accu- 
rate than its predecessors. 


A rare combination of new solutions 
During the years of research on the 
Kingmatic «S», the Movado engineers have 
registered an impressive number of patents, 
both Swiss and international. Combined, 
they reveal the many secrets of an admirable 
construction which, to make best use of the 
available space has introduced a new 
arrangement, for certain organs of the watch, 
which is both logical and highly efficient. 


With ball-bearings 

A tiny bearing with 7 balls increases the 
sturdiness and driving power of the rotor, 
in the automatic winding system of the 
Kingmatic «S». 


A pioneer Movado model: 

As early as 1951, Movado brought out the 
first flat automatic watch in the world, 

the Automatic ‘331’. 


A world-wide service 
The Movado guarantee and after-sale 
service is at your disposal all over the world. 


KINGMATIC «S» 
“Fire Disk'’ Model (see illustr.) 
Asuperbly styled Kingmatic «S», 
with super-waterproof 
“'Sub-Sea" case. 
Gold 18 K, goldcap, steel or 
rolled gold 40 microns steel back. | see the Movado 
exhibit at the 
Other automatic models in the New York 
“Kingmatic” series, with or World's Fair ! 
without date. 


Kingmatic «S» 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-, 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$6500; 3 yrs, Cr$14000; 5 yrs, Cr$19500), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bidg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28: 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o People’s 
Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon 
Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1 yr, E°18,000; 3 yrs, E°39,00; 5 yrs, E°48,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 yrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kobenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
Kobenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100; 3 yrs, S$/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 290; 3 yrs, Pi 670; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50;5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. $45.50), 
c/o Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk, 19.20; 3 yrs, Fmk 41.60; 5 yrs, Fmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110. Helsinki 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e. 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50; 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de ta Republique d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong : 
India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs. Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 7 
Iran (1 yr, Ris 465; 3 yrs, Ris 1075; 5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran ; 
Iraq (1 yr, 1D 2.220; 3 yrs, ID 5.150; 5 yrs, 1D 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, 1£ 17.25; 3 yrs, 1£ 39.00; 5 yrs, 1£ 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr, Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125; 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, Central 
Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, JD 5.150; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
The British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 
Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi . 
Korea (1 yr, 1500 Won; 3 yrs, 3300; 5 yrs, 4150), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, |.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 

Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.220; 3 yrs, KD 5.150; 5 yrs, KD 8.775), 


c/o The British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L.£ 19.50; 3 yrs, L.£ 45.00; 5 yrs, L.£ 65.00), 
c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Imm. Abboud 
Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.25; 3 yrs, L£ 5.20; 5 yrs, L£ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$48.75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay, Singa- 
pore (subject to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex $132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 
5 yrs. NAf 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bidg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o Banco 
de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-;, 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box, 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 500.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
Pt pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 

janila 
Portugal & Poss, (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
The Rhodesias & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-; 5 
yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, 
Bulawayo, So. Rhodesia 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 

outh Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 
3 yrs, R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens 
Ltd., 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
cae & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
C, 








‘0 Banco de Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 

udan (1 yr, Pi 220; 3 yrs, Pi 500; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs, Sf 25,00; 5 yrs, Sf 39,00), 
c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 

weden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£. 25; 3 yrs, S.£. 58; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs. NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), c/o 
Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs. 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, BWI$10.50;3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 
5 yrs, BWI$32.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
eo all branches of the British Bank of the Middle East 

unisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 8.125), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 

urkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No. 513, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 yr. 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, Ur$ 120; 3 yrs, Ur$ 260; 5 yrs, Ur$ 325), c/o 
First National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rinc6n 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F., Mexico 
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LIFE International is published by TIME-LIFE In- 
ternational (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam C, Netherlands, a subsidiary of TIME 
Inc. which with its subsidiaries also publishes 
Time, LIFE, the International editions of TIME and 
LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM and HOUSE & HOME. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, 


Bernard Barnes; Vice Presidents, Edgar R. 
Baker, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, C. D. 
Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., 
P. |. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Charles L. 
Gleason, Jr.; Assistant Treasurers, W. G. Davis, 
E. S. Ingels, R. B. McKeough. 


Address all editoria. correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 





SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 
sures prompt service. 


AIRMAIL TO: 







ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 








For subscribers in Europe, 
Middle East, Africa: 


LIFE International 
590 Keizersgracht 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify us by AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address— 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 










For subscribers in Asia, South 
Pacific, Western Hemisphere: 





LIFE International hame 


Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31 
Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 














new address 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





Toenter a subscription to LIFE 
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International in your own cur- city 
rency, please refer to listing by 
country on this page. country 
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200 YEARS IN 10 GLASSES OF 


In Cognac, the portrait of the 
founder 

Richard Hennessy (1724-1800) 
presides over family 
board-meetings. His direct line 
descendants, from left to right : 
Kilian, Maurice, the senior 
partner, Raymond, his son and 
Patrick Hennessy lead the firm 
whose name and crest 

- the battle axe - are known all 
over the world. 

The Hennessy family has been 
settled in Cognac for 

more than two centuries. 

















Maurice Hennessy, his grandson 
Jacques, and his niece, 

Catherine 

(representing the 6th, 7th and 8th 
generations) in their 

vineyards near Cognac, 

not far from the French Atlantic 
coast. Every year the best 
winegrowers 

of the region bring 

their choicest products to Jas. 
Hennessy & Co. 












The white wine of the Cogn 
district is first slow 

distilled by a process 200 yea 
old in a gre 

many distilleries located in t 
best Cognac areas. Mo 

of the distilleri 

have worked with Hennessy f 
many generatio 

After slow maturing, the cle 
brandy will be marri 

with other choice cognacs and w 
then be bottled under t 
famous Hennessy na 


From the clear new brandy 

to the venerable, 
warmly-coloured cognac, 

these 10 glasses illustrate two 
centuries of patient ageing. 

A bottle more than a hundred 
years old was kept as a curiosity 
but it symbolizes the fabulous stock 
of aged cognacs belonging 

to Hennessy ; 

the greatest in the world. The 
unequalled importance 

of this reserve guarantees the 
quality of Hennessy Cognac, 

the aristocrat of spirits. 


Brandy comes from the wine. 
The hogsheads are made 

by Hennessy from oaks from a 
nearby forest. It is the wood 
which slowly gives cognac 

its inimitable aroma and colour. 
Nothing else. 

Once a year, the barrels have to 
be topped up to compensate 
for the evaporation. 

Hennessy warehouses contain 
80.000 hogsheads, representing 
45 million quart bottles. 


The passage and patience of time, 
and the devotion to the science 
of flavour and 
fragrance are examplified by 
Maurice Filloux, — : 
succeeding his father and * Ry 2 : ey a ; 
grand-father as head-taster ww hochatubatatutatetotebsleletel- aenneane, 
of the firm. He is one ETS : — See | 
of the greatest experts in the field epee 
and unerringly selects 
the best brandies and blends. 
It is his taste which 
determines the subtle flavour 
that has made Hennessy 
a world-wide favourite. 
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CIGARETTES 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Man-size flavor...man-size satisfaction...that’s Lucky Strike! 





What kind of guy makes reserva- 
tions at the finest restaurant in town? 

Gets impossibly hard-to-get tick- 
ets for the opera? 

Wangles a ringside table at an ex- 
clusive nightclub? 

And then spends the whole evening 
watching television? 





A concierge. 


His whole life is devoted to pleasure. 

Other people’s. 

Anywhere you want to go, the con- 
cierge can get you. (Including some 


fascinating places you didn’t know you 
wanted to go to.) And with the kind 
of accommodations you probably 
couldn’t arrange for yourself. 

Nothing is too big for the concierge 
to handle. 

Besides your night life, he'll take care 
of all your travel details. Make your air- 
line reservations, see to your luggage 
and have a taxi waiting for you when- 
ever you walk out the door. 

Nothing is ever too small for the 
concierge to bother about. 

Although he’s responsible for most 
of the hotel staff, he’s never too busy to 
patiently answer even the most fool- 
ish questions. Or give painstaking di- 
rections to places that are practically 
around the corner from the hotel. 

Argue with cab drivers and under- 
tip waiters all you want to. But by all 
means be nice to the concierge. 

In a strange city he’s the best friend 
you have. 


EL AL Israel Airlines 7|™ 


Offices in Amsterdam, Athens, Brussels, Cologne, Frankfurt, Geneva, Istanbul, Johannesburg, London, Manchester, Milan, 
Munich, Nairobi, Nice, Nicosia, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Teheran, Vienna, Zurich, and principal cities in the U.S. and Israel. 


El 








-with BP Longlife 

the only oil that 
doubles your distance 
between oil changes 


Holiday time. You'll be driving longer distances. And you 
certainly won't want to be worrying about the engine. 
Both good reasons for changing to BP Longlife—the only 
motor oil that lets you drive double the normal distance 
between oil changes. 


BP Longlife takes care of your engine in three ways. First, it’s basic- 
ally a superb oil—the fulfilment of three years’ research. Second, 
it’s visco-static. It stays at exactly the right ‘oiliness’ and flow chara- 
cteristics both in the height of summer and the depth of winter. 
Third—and most important—BP Longlife keeps your engine marvel- 
lously clean and free from deposits. Protects it from carbon, lac- 
quer and sludge. And does al// this for double the normal distance 
between oil changes (up to a limit of 15,000 km—10,000 miles— 
or one full year with absolute safety). Be carefree. Go BP Longlife... 
and have a really happy holiday. 
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hush, major 
murmured the 


barman, you'll get 
your William Lawson’s. 


I always remove the label before 
the word gets round. Have to keep it 
aside for the connoisseurs. A large one? 
Wise move, major. Before le comte gets at it! 





PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


WILLIAM 
LAWSON'S 







100% SCOTCH WHISKIES DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND 


Blended 


Suiteb hishy | 


EDWARD & JOHN BURKE LTD. 
(PROPRIETORS) 
DUNDEE 
GLASGOW-LONDON 


AND BOTTLED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
UNDER BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


sis William Lawson’s Whisky, 
blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 











U.K: Emandar Ltd., Martini House, Gt. West Rd., Brentford, Middx. - France: 15 Rue St. Germain, Courbevoie, 


Seine, Paris - 
Portugal: 


Belgium: 108 Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2 + Spain: Rambla de Cataluna 1, Barcelona 
Avenida Infante D. Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon - 


Holland: Verriin Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (z-H 
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So high are its standards and so scrupulous its regard 
for quality that Chivas Regal is acknowledged through- 
out the world as Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies—the 
Scotch Whisky that stands alone on a pedestal of 
eminence in every land. In Chivas Regal the ancient art 
of producing Scotch Whisky is brought to its highest 
form, an art which gives to the world of gracious living 
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this golden gift of the High- 
lands. Today, the prestige of 
this mellowed 12-year-old 
Scotch Whisky with its unique 
light, regal flavour is recogniz- 
ed by people of the most dis- 
criminating taste in every land. 


A DISTINGUISHED BRAND PRODUCED BY CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD., ABERDEEN, AFFILIATED WITH SEAGRAM DISTILLERS - THE WORLD’S LARGEST DISTILLER 


ARK (YE) (THE) 


by DORA JANE 
HAMBLIN 


Recently I had occasion to read ex- 
tensively in the special field of literary 
detective work. The question at hand 
was, just who wrote Shakespeare 
(Lire International, May 4); and 
while I had been aware for years that 
a controversy existed, I had no idea 
at all how sharp the tools of these lit- 
erary sleuths were, and how corrosive 
to simple trust an exposure to their 
methods could be. Until that time it 
had never occurred to me, I must ad- 
mit, that anybody but Shakespeare 
had written Shakespeare. But the 
seeds of doubt spring vigorously once 
they are sown and, when one literary 
god is shaken, all others tremble. It is 
now astonishing to me that no suspi- 
cion of literary imposture has ever 
heretofore fallen upon Mark Twain. 

What do we actually know about 
“Mark Twain” anyway? Orthodox 
scholarship describes him as one Sam- 
uel Langhorne Clemens, born in Flor- 
ida, Missouri, in 1835, the fifth child 
of John Marshall Clemens, a man of 
vast dreams and little money-making 
talent who had a considerable rec- 
ord of business failures. Young Sam 
Clemens quit school at about 12 and 
drifted into a series of jobs, from vil- 
lage typesetter in Hannibal, Mo. to 
Mississippi riverboat pilot. When he 
was 21 he began, but didn’t finish, 
some fanciful works purporting to be 
The Adventures of Thomas Jefferson 
Snodgrass, characterized by atrocious 
grammar and wild misspellings. Dur- 
ing one of his frequent intervals of 
unemployment he visited a friend in 
Calaveras County, Calif., where he 
heard a local legend about a jumping 
frog which he carefully copied down 
and sent to a New York paper. It was 
printed in 1865 and caused some stir. 


ear such a man truly have writ- 
ten the wryly perceptive The Inno- 
cents Abroad, or The Prince and the 
Pauper, or A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court? 

Orthodox believers in the writer 
from Hannibal have assumed _ that 
Sam Clemens, recalling his days on 
the Mississippi, had taken the name 
from a peculiar river nomenclature 
dealing with measurement of water. 
Yet it is at least possible that the name 
has another meaning entirely, that it 
is a cryptic instruction to ‘‘Mark (Ye) 
(the) Twain”; i.e., ‘‘There are two of 
us—Twain.” 

Even more significant, to the per- 
ceptive reader, is the interior evi- 
dence in Twain’s works. While, on 
the surface, Twain’s characters are 
appealing prototypes of frontier in- 
nocence and humor (their origins 
drawn, significantly, from such east- 


Literary sleuth argues that Clemens 
didn't write his books: Longfellow did 
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ern writers as Thoreau and Whit- 
man), their deeper significance is the 
failure of innocence in the face of re- 
ality. Did Huckleberry Finn and his 
friend Jim find true freedom on their 
raft ride down the Mississippi? They 
did not. In the end they were defeat- 
ed, made to accept the yoke of a more 
orderly civilization. Could such an 
idea have entered the head of a true 
frontier innocent like Sam Clemens? 
I submit that it could not. 

Consider also the name ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Significantly, the huck- 
leberry is native to the regions east of 
the Mississippi, and the wave of Irish 
immigration which would have sug- 
gested ‘‘Finn” had not in Clemens’ 
day reached the Middle West. 

Ponder Tom Sawyer and his fence. 
In getting someone else to do his 
work for him, Tom resorted to a 
crafty Yankee trader’s trick—not the 
idea of a sturdy Midwesterner at all. 

Yet, if Clemens didn’t write the 
works, who did? 

There was a man of Clemens’ era 
who had the knowledge to have writ- 
ten them, who cherished a blighted 
dream of the rustic life, whose tower- 
ing stature would not permit him to 
affix his name to works which hid 
their truth behind a mask of rough 
frontier humor. That man was Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, poet, world 
traveler, linguist. 

Born into an aristocratic family in 
Portland, Maine, in 1807, Longfel- 
low spent three years as a young man 
in Europe, returned to the U.S. to 
teach at Bowdoin and later at Har- 
vard. He published the long poem 
Evangeline in 1847, full of references 
not only to the land of ‘‘murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks’”’ but also to 
“the broad and swift Mississippi.” 
Then in 1855 came Hiawatha, his 
paean of praise to the noble savage. 
But within a few years Longfellow, a 
romantic who dreamed of perfection, 
began to despair, sensing that the chi- 
caneries of the Old World could come 
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right along to the new. However, the 
man who had written ‘“‘A Psalm of 
Life’ (‘‘Tell me not, in mournful num- 
bers / Life is but an empty dream’’), 
who had celebrated Paul Revere and 
Miles Standish and the Village Smithy 
in verse which was on the lips of all 
his countrymen, could hardly reveal 
the depth of his disillusion. 

Is it not possible that just at this 
time he saw Sam Clemens’ little tale 
of the jumping frog and recognized 
in its author the voice of a genuine 
innocent, a man who could be used 
to sound the warning out there on the 
frontier and later, perhaps, across the 
nation, that the idyllic life had again 
receded from man’s grasp? It is inter- 
esting to note that the first book signed 
““Mark Twain,” The Celebrated Jump- 
ing Frog of Calaveras County and 
Other Sketches, appeared in 1867, 
just two years after publication of the 
original brief sketch, and that in the 
same year Sam Clemens suddenly had 
enough money to take a trip to Eu- 
rope. After he returned, a second 
book by ‘‘Mark Twain” appeared in 
1869, The Innocents Abroad. 

Once Clemens’ identity as ‘‘Mark 
Twain” had been made clear in the 
public mind, it would of course have 
been much easier for Longfellow to let 
himself go, to pour out all the wry 
fun he wished to heap upon his own 
lost dreams. Tom Sawyer came out 
in 1876, The Prince and the Pauper in 
1881, Huckleberry Finn in 1884. 


G Seer no documents have 
been turned up which indicate just 
how the written materials changed 
hands. It is equally logical to think 
that Clemens sketched out his own 
rudimentary works and Longfellow 
finished them, or to think that Long- 
fellow did the original writing and 
let Clemens put his words into a con- 
temporary, frontier idiom. It is only 
a step in either direction, after all, 
from Longfellow’s ‘tA boy’s will is 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 
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the wind’s will / And the thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts” to 
Huck Finn’s ride down the river. 

We do know from contemporary 
records that upon one very famous 
occasion the Twain did meet. It was 
a dinner celebrating the 70th birth- 
day of John Greenleaf Whittier in 
1877. Longfellow, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, William Dean Howells and Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes were present, as 
was Sam Clemens. And Clemens, as 
‘*Mark Twain,” was one of the speak- 
ers. He delivered an extraordinary ad- 
dress, considered one of the funniest 
things he ever ‘‘wrote,”’ in which he 
debunked the New England sages. He 
conjured up an imaginary visit of 
three vagrants posing as Longfellow, 
Emerson and Holmes to a mining 
cabin out West and there had them 
spiel off ‘‘their’’ poetry to the miner 
while eating his food and lapping up 
his liquor. Then he had ‘“‘Longfellow” 
steal the poor fellow’s boots, leaving 
behind next morning a note quoting 
from Longfellow’s own poetry: ‘‘Lives 
of great men all remind us / We can 
make our lives sublime; / And, depart- 
ing, leave behind us / Footprints on 
the sands of Time.” 

It was a performance so outra- 
geous that it stirred a hullaballoo in 
intellectual circles. Though no one 
remarked it at the time, it seems ob- 
vious that the speech could have been 
written by nobody except Longfellow 
himself, using the insult to make sure 
his deception would not be suspected. 

Orthodox scholars will of course 
point out that Longfellow died ‘‘too 
soon” (in 1882, before actual publica- 
tion of Huckleberry Finn and A Con- 
necticut Yankee), but if the deception 
were to work at all, then obviously 
““Mark Twain” could not have sud- 
denly stopped writing when Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow died. Longfel- 
low, a prolific writer, must have an- 
ticipated the problem, so could he not 
have drafted a number of works to be 
released after his demise? 

Other researchers, I suspect, al- 
ready share my theory. In the Febru- 
ary 1964 issue of the magazine En- 
counter there is an article by the 
eminent British critic David Daiches 
entitled Mark Twain as Hamlet (!). 
In it Mr. Daiches says, ‘‘It was hard 
for Mark Twain to be both an Ameri- 
can humorist and an American man 
of letters, for the former role tended 
to undermine the latter. Yet he want- 
ed to be both’ (the italics are mine). 

Did he ‘‘want”’ to be both? Or was 
he, as the evidence so clearly suggests, 
two different men entirely? 

Under all these circumstances I 
must suggest the appointment of a 
committee of responsible scholars to 
open the grave of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow at Mount Auburn, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. to search for manu- 
scripts which may shed light upon the 
entire question. 
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ARTIST. A Mod who isa 
commercial artist, Rog- 
er Earl, 18, earns $25 a 
week, spends much of it 
in Carnaby Street shops 
(pp. 16, 17) that sell ap- 
parel which helps wearer 
‘stand out in a crowd.” 


APPRENTICE. In from 


Photographed for LIFE International by TERENCE SPENCER 
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Peterborough to update 
wardrobe in Carnaby 
Street, Dave Richens, 17, 
is engineering apprentice 
who earns $15 a week. 
He wears pointed boots 
with heels 214 inches high. 
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Thrice this year, at holiday time, 
segments of Britain’s youth have 
exploded into senseless, savage ri- 
oting, and details of Britain’s po- 
lice—ready to wield their rarely 
used truncheons and equipped 
with fast cars—await with under- 
standable concern the coming of 
the Bank Holiday of August 3. 
Comprising the mobs were 
‘*Mods”’ like the lads shown at the 
left, who fancy themselves mod- 





ELECTRICIAN. Colin 
Bond, 18, spends $9 of 
$20 weekly earnings on 
clothing. Mods explain, 
‘*You’ll meet a Mod who 
will say ‘I haven’t a pen- 
ny to my name’—but he 
is very smartly dressed.” 


AUTO WORKER. David 
Payne, 20, earns $55 a 
week in an auto plant. 
“I give about $7 to me 
mum,” he says, ‘‘and I 
spend a lot of the rest on 
clothes.” He paid $48 for 
suede jacket like a mate’s. 


Restless, Rich and Bored, 
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ern, and *‘Rockers” like the youths 
below and at right, who derive 
their name from their taste for 
Rock °n’ Roll rhythms. Rival 
groups, they scorn each other’s 
modes and manners but both holda 
tremendous, virtually irresistible 
attraction for Britain’s adolescents 
and represent a widespread phe- 
nomenon: they have counterparts 
among France’s Blousons Noirs, 
Sweden’s Raggare, Russia’s Stil- 


yagi and America’s street gangs. 


“It is a key decision in the life of 
every British teen-ager who has 
reached the maturity of 14 or 15 
years,” cables LirE Correspondent 
Tim Green from London, ‘‘to 
choose the side he will join. Will 
he become a Rocker, clad in a 
black leather jacket garnished with 
shining studs, blue denims and 
heavy boots, doing ‘the ton’ (a 
speed of 100 miles per hour) on 
his motorcycle along Britain’s in- 
adequate roads? Or will he become 
a Mod—a dandy in pastel suits, 
shirts with tab collars and fancy 
cuff links, and a dashing boater on 
his head as he putt-putts on his 
scooter? He can of course opt to be 
a ‘Mid’ but a ‘Mid’ these days is 
definitely out. 

‘*Whichever side they choose or 
stumble into—and most elect to be 
Mods—Mods and Rockers have 
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two things in common. First, Brit- 
ish teen-agers have far more ready 
cash to spend than did those of 
any preceding generation. In the 
few glorious years between starting 
work and getting married, they can 
just give ‘Mum’ a few shillings ev- 
ery week, and the rest of their 
wages is theirs to.spend on high liv- 
ing. Many teen-agers, with over- 
time, can earn up to the equivalent 
of $60 a week, and the combined 
spending power of the nation’s 
teen-agers is $2,500 million a year. 
They have for the first time enough 
cash to buy themselves scooters, 
motor bikes or even second-hand 


ROCKER AND “BIRD.” Les Bur- 
ton, 17,a music publisher’s clerk 
from Harrow, Middlesex, lolls 





British Youth Reflects a Widespread Problem 


VS. THE ‘ROCKERS’ 


cars, and this makes them the most 
mobile teen-age generation that 
Britain has ever known. If the word 
goes out that there will be fun ora 
punchup at Clacton, Brighton or 
Margate, Mods and Rockers can 
be there in droves within hours. 

“The second point Mods and 
Rockers have in common is a sense 
of frustration and boredom. For 
both, the fun is the actual journey 
—zooming along the roads, swerv- 
ing in and out of traffic. At both 
ends of the journey, they are bored. 
The most commonly heard phrase, 
among the two groups, is ‘What 
else is there to do?’ 


at Rocker hangout with Barbara 
Gaine, 18, an assistant at Wool- 
worth’s. Bike is Triumph 350. 





“Lacking anything constructive 
to occupy their minds, they stand 
or wander aimlessly around the 
cafés of their home towns or the 
beaches of seaside resorts. Though 
they do not set out deliberately 
to fight each other, inactivity and 
boredom often lead to the taunt- 
ing of one side by the other, and 
quickly to battles which become 
riots.” (The taunts often include 
references to homosexuality, but 
actual homosexuality—a problem 
considered on pages 44-58—is ap- 
parently rare among both groups, 
and “‘birds’’—i.e., girls—are more 
or less popular.) 

“Of the two groups,” Green 
continues, ‘‘the Rocker is definitely 
the conservative. His clothes are 
unchanged from year to year, he 
is still twisting, and he still likes 
‘Rock ’n’ Roll.’ He strongly de- 
fends his black leather uniform with 
the question ‘How can you ride a 
motorbike in Mods’ clothes?’ and 
the explanation ‘You can’t change 
a plug and get all greasy in a light- 
weight suit. This gear is washable 
and you can wear it year in and 
year out.’ His bike is his first love. 
‘I’ve had a bike since I was 16,’ 
says John Clarke, 20. ‘I saved up 
for it at school. I wouldn’t give it 
up for a car. If you have a car you 
just sit there in a traffic jam. But 





on a bike there is a sense of pleas- 
ure and a sense of speed all the 
time. You can have more fun on 
a bike, swerving in and out.’ 

“* *There’s more skill to riding a 
bike,’ says Charlie Williams. ‘You 
can just sit in a car and steer, but 
on a bike you’ve got to concen- 
trate all the time.’ ” 

On the following pages, LIFE 
International explores further the 
ways of the Mods and the Rockers. 








FITTER’S MATE. Ray 
Southgate, 19, hails from 
Watford, earns $43 week- 
ly. A dedicated Rocker, 
he wears his hair like 
the Beatles, a character- 
istic found among Mods, 
and resembles Ringo. 


INDIVIDUALIST. Rock- 
er Paddy Welsh, 17, a 
garage mechanic from 
Epsom who earns atout 
$30 a week, has star tat- 
tooed on ear, and wears 
on shoulder a strip read- 
ing ‘*‘Rocker Forever.”’ 
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ELECTRICIAN. Rocker 
Charlie Williams, 23, is 
from Watford. He earns 
the equivalent of $46 a 
week as an electrician, a 
trade which has its rep- 
resentatives on the other 
side, among the Mods. 


RACER. Peter ‘“‘Spud”’ 
Hucklesby, 17, has taken 
part twice inannual Drag- 
on Rally in North Wales, 
a major event in Rocker 
year. He isa laborer from 
Bushey, Herts., earns a 
wage of about $35a week. 
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THE MODS: 
ANY PRICE 
FOR STYLE 


““Ask almost any Mod why he is a 
Mod,” Green reports, ‘‘and he 
says ‘Oh, I’m not a Mod, I’m an 
individualist.’’’ But while the 
Rocker could not care less about 
fashion, the Mod works hard at 
conformity to the latest styles in his 
own and his scooter’s adornment. 
““Mod fashions change every 
four days,” Mod Magazine de- 
clares, and the chief beneficiaries 
of Mod dedication are the owners 
of shops in Soho’s dingy Carnaby 
Street that bear such names as 
Male West One, Paul’s Male Bou- 

tique, Domino Male and Mod 
Male. Six such shops are owned Gene Fe Hehe i soe 
dance, Barry Hall, 17, Ken Todd, 18, 


by John Stephens, 28, who arrived and Brian Hemmings, 17 (all with 
in London from Glasgow 10 years 


ago with $40. He now affords a 
Rolls-Royce: “‘We came into the 
right business at the right time.” 
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SHOPPERS. Mods con- 
sider a Carnaby Street 
purchase. Some travel 
hundreds of miles on Sat- 
urdays to buy the new- 
ést in Mod garb, and 
many spend as much as 
$30 a week to be in style. 








SELLER. Shop Manager 
Pat Simm, 22, runs down 
Carnaby Street with 
striped Madras jackets, 
the rage of the moment. 
Salesmen dress like Mods 
so that “‘they are on same 
wave length”’ as patrons. 








face powder), show off new suits. They MAN IN MIRROR. Bob Yeats, 19, 
spend $15 a week on garb like that tries on new outfit in a Stephens 
displayed below by Ray Williams, 18. shop. He paid $13.50 for boots alone. 
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ROCKER WEEKEND. Ona bench in 
Brighton at 6 a.m. Sunday, Rockers 
and their “birds” try for a little sleep. 


ITS A LONG TIM 
BETWEEN WEEKENDS 


TUESDAY EVENING. Weekly dance of Jenny 
Lind Youth Club in Putney brings out Mods 
in force. The Bang was big dance early in July. 


Between weekends, when they bed 
down drearily and uncomfortably 
at beach resorts, Rockers converge 
on The Ace or The Busy Bee, two 
North London cafés (pronounced 
7s) popular with truck drivers. 
he Mods, once or twice a week, 
make for The Scene or The Last 
Chance, two discothéques in Lon- 
don’s West End, where the dance 
styles change as rapidly as those in 


clothing and scooter accessories. 

Roaring down on The Ace or 
The Busy Bee at 7 p.m., Rockers 
peel off their goggles, black crash 
helmets and gauntlets, order Coke 
or a cuppa (tea) and sit around in 
groups of 10 or 12 while a juke box 
blares tunes to twist by. ‘““We talk 
about bikes and birds [girls],”’ says 
John Clarke, until, restless as 9 
o’clock arrives, someone suggests, 








MOD WEEKEND. Sprawled on fake 
leopard skin which adorns his scoot- 
er, Mod snatches a nap at Brighton. 


“‘Let’s go for a burnup,” and ey- 
eryone reaches for goggles and hel- 
met. But they are back for another 
Coke before heading for home and 
“Mum” at I1. 

Mods, on the nights that they 
are not at The Scene or The Last 
Chance, sit around for hours in 
their own favored caffs and pubs 
—Mods drink more than Rockers 
—and debate the turns of fashion. 


OUTSIDE. Rockers begin to gather at The 
Busy Bee, one of their favored caffs near the 
London end of M | superhighway. It is 7 p.m. 


INSIDE. The gang’s all there, and Rockers 
stolidly sip soft drinks. Presently they will 
race off on their motorbikes at 60 to 100 mph. 








MODS AWHEEL. Cockney Scooter 
Club goes cruising around London, 
in garb less elegant than one school of 


Modism demands. “‘Either a Mod 
spends all his money on clothes or 
on his scooter,” the Mods explain. 


PEACE AND QUIET 
AND SOME RUMBLES 


Mods gain many of their recruits 
among clerks and artisan types, 
Rockers find theirs largely among 
factory hands and mechanics. The 
Rocker thus is generally a tough 
fellow in a fight. But Mods out- 
number Rockers, and except for a 
few tearaways, Rockers insist that 
on their weekends all they want 
is peaceable fun. ‘““Those Mods 
can’t get far on their scooters,” 
they explain disdainfully, ‘‘so if 
we go somewhere more than a hun- 
dred miles from London there isn’t 
a Mod in sight and we have a quiet 
time. They [the Mods] put lots of 
chrome on the outside of their 


ROCKERS AWHEEL. Rockers from 
The Busy Bee café roar past motorists 
on M | superhighway for ‘‘burnup.” 


scooters. All our flash is inside the 
engines of our machines.” 

But a few admit that they have 
had their rumbles. ‘‘I’ve had a cou- 
ple of bumps with Mods,” con- 
fided Rocker Brian Ambler. ‘‘The 
other day one overtook me and 
started taking the mickey out of 
me, so I chased him and he ran 
into a lamppost on his scooter.” 
Out of such minor incidents erupt 
the savage riots that led a Margate 
magistrate to brand the offenders 
“‘long-haired, mentally unstable, 
petty little hoodlums—sawdust 
Caesars—[who] seem to find cour- 
age like rats hunting only in packs.” 


ROCKERS VS. MODS. Rockers zip 
by the Cockney Scooter Club; rival 
riders keep feet out for protection. 
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A fantastic new experimental 
drug developed in the U.S. has 
lately been causing a sensation 
in the medical world. It is called 
DMSO and it is hard to talk about 
it without sounding like an old- 
time carnival snake-oil salesman. 
DMSO appears to be good for 
arthritis, sinusitis, headaches, ear- 
aches, sprains and burns. It reduces 
swellings, suppresses blisters, kills 
pain, tranquilizes, and fights germs. 
It enhances the action of other 
drugs. It can be swallowed or in- 
jected, rubbed on or dripped in. 
In a word, it is unbelievable. But 
there are some serious and respect- 
ed medical scientists who believe 
in it. If DMSO (for dimethyl sulf- 
oxide) lives up to their expecta- 
tions, it will come closer to being 
the legendary panacea than any 


DRUG’S DISCOVERERS. Sur- 
geon Stanley W. Jacob (/eft) and 
Chemist Robert Herschler paint 
a mixture of DMSO and blue 
dye onarabbit’s back to measure 
drug’s penetration into the skin. 


A new drug has Startling 
effects on a wide gamut of ills and aches 


DMSO 


by ALIX KERR 


other drug in all medical history. 

These same scientists hasten to 
point out that there are many ma- 
jor diseases which DMSO does 
not seem to touch (cancer, for in- 
stance). Furthermore, none of the 
medical uses of DMSO can be con- 
sidered absolutely proven or even 
safe as of this moment. When a 
brief preliminary paper on its ef- 
fects was published last February 
it was promptly criticized as “the 
most preposterous article ever to 
appear in the medical literature.” 

Several leading U.S. drug com- 
panies, however, don’t see a thing 
preposterous about it. They have 
already agreed to pay substantial 
amounts for rights to develop it 
into products. 
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DMSO is made from a leftover 
of the paper-manufacturing proc- 
ess and has been in industrial use 
for several years as a chemical sol- 
vent. Its potential medical uses are 
now being intensively researched 
under the joint sponsorship of two 
unlikely partners: the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., second biggest 
paper producer in the U.S., and 
the University of Oregon Medical 
School. So far the researchers can- 
not explain how DMSO does all 
it does, but they know that it some- 
how blocks nerve impulses. Much 
of its potency may derive simply 
from its chemical ability to dis- 
solve things, carry them around 
the body and help them penetrate 
cell walls. But medicine does not 
need to understand the mecha- 
nisms of drug action in order to 
exploit it. After more than 60 years 
of use, doctors still do not fully 
understand how aspirin works. 

Though all the hubbub about 
DMSO is brand new, DMSO itself 
is 97 years old. It was synthesized 
in Germany way back in 1867 but 
no use was found for it until about 
10 years ago, when its powers as a 
solvent and antifreeze began to be 
appreciated by science and indus- 
try. When Crown Zellerbach dis- 
covered that it could easily make 
DMSO from a compound found 
in the waste products of paper 
pulp manufacture, it acquired pat- 
ents on the most economical meth- 
od for producing it, then built a 
DMSO conversion plant. 

The therapeutic possibilities of 
DMSO became apparent only 
through a series of almost random 
experiments and accidents. About 
five years ago an aggressive young 
Crown Zellerbach chemist named 
Robert J. Herschler, working at 
the company’s laboratory in Ca- 
mas, Wash., started looking for 
new uses for DMSO as a solvent. 
“We tried it first on notoriously 
hard-to-dissolve substances like 
pesticides,’ he recalls. “‘DMSO 
dissolved them easily. We then 
checked to see how pesticides in 
DMSO worked on trees. We found 


they began to move around with 
amazing speed—not just in the 
conducting systems under the bark 
but right through nonliving layers 
of wood. The pesticides were col- 
ored so we could see them spread- 
ing out.” 

Agricultural experts helped 
adapt this discovery into a meth- 
od which may do away with con- 
ventional spraying of trees. Pes- 
ticides in DMSO are piped into 
trees the way intravenous drips are 
put into the arms of patients. They 
spread to protect leaves and fruit 
from an impressive roster of mil- 
dews, blights, scabs and cankers. 
DMSO has other agricultural pos- 
sibilities and even seems to reju- 
venate fruit trees that have become 
barren. 


i. was during this pesticide re- 
search that human experiments be- 
gan quite by accident. ‘‘DMSO al- 
most killed two of us,’’ Herschler 
remembers. ‘‘A technician and I 
were working on a poisonous in- 
secticide which normally shouldn’t 
have gone through our skins. We 
didn’t know why then, but the 
DMSO carried the poison through 
us just as it did through the trees 
—and we were awfully sick for a 
while.” 

Two years ago, Dr. Stanley W. 
Jacob, a young surgeon at the 
University of Oregon Medical 
School in Portland, got interested 
in DMSO. He was working on the 
preservation of organ transplants 
and thought DMSO might be use- 
ful as an antifreeze. Mutual ac- 
quaintances put him in touch with 
Herschler. Their complementary 
scientific interests led to startling 
discoveries which went far afield 
from Jacob’s transplant work. 

First a lab assistant and then 
Dr. Jacob got DMSO on their 
hands. Within minutes they no- 


CONTINUED 


DRUG’'S USES. Posed picture 
shows DMSO’s many potential 
(though unproved) uses: it is 
rubbed on for headache, dropped 
into aching ear, injected into 
and rubbed on shoulder for ar- 
thritis and bursitis, intravenously 
dripped in arm to reduce water 
in tissues, painted on for chest 
pains, swallowed to help ab- 
sorb diet supplements, dropped 
in nose for colds and sinusitis. 





DMSO 


CONTINUED 


ticed something that the Crown 
Zellerbach chemists had experi- 
enced but never paid any partic- 
ular attention to. Both of them 
got a distinctive oysterish taste in 
their mouths and a strong smell 
like garlic on their breaths. Dr. 
Jacob decided this could be due 
only to DMSO which must have 
worked its way through their skins 
and blood streams. Anything able 
to do that could have tremendous 
value in medicine, he realized, and 
he began to explore possible uses. 

One hard problem in medicine 
that DMSO’s properties might be 
able to help, Jacob reasoned, was 
getting serious burns to heal. He 
tried DMSO on burned rats. It not 
only helped heal the burns faster; 
it kept alive rats that should have 
died quickly in shock. Moreover 
the rats seemed to be tranquil and 
in no pain. But to find out for sure 
whether DMSO did indeed lessen 
pain, they needed a human burn 
victim who could tell them how he 
felt. Before Jacob had a chance 
to look for a patient, Herschler 
called up from his lab. “‘?’ve had 
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SWAB TEST. A rheumatologist, 
Edward E. Rosenbaum, swabs 
DMSO on a patient’s shoulder. 
He was brought in for tests on 
bursitis and arthritis patients. 


an accident with beta-chlorosulfide 
—it’s a type of mustard gas. I’ve 
got burns and blisters all over my 
face and arms. And do they ever 
hurt!” 

Jacob was sympathetic, but he 
was also delighted. ‘‘Now we can 
really see what DMSO does. Put 
it on one side.” 

Herschler put it on one arm and 
five minutes later was back on the 
phone. “‘Stan, you won’t believe 
this, but it really works.”” DMSO 
had relieved the pain of his treated 
arm and started drying up its blis- 
ters, while his face and other arm 
were not feeling any better. 

Next Dr. Jacob discovered that 
DMSO could considerably reduce 
surgical adhesions in animals. Since 
this is something cortisone can 
also do, Jacob wondered if DMSO 
might act the way cortisone does 
against the human body’s many 
and varied inflammatory ailments. 
He tried it on a sprained ankle, a 
sprained thumb, a mashed finger, 
a swollen jaw. In each case, pain 


and swelling promptly subsided. 

There were new surprises by the 
day and week. DMSO helped heal 
cold sores. DMSO drops cleared 
up nasal congestion in colds and 
sinusitis. It even seemed to get rid 
of headache pains for hours at a 
time merely by being rubbed on 
the forehead—a feat unequaled by 
anything in all the ingenious arma- 
mentarium of modern medicine. 

By now, Jacob was ready to try 
DMSO on the really serious in- 
flammatory diseases of the joints 
such as bursitis and arthritis. Be- 
cause therapy in these areas is 
tricky to evaluate, Jacob enlisted 
the aid of a respected Portland 
rheumatologist named Edward E. 
Rosenbaum, who is also a pro- 
fessor at the medical school. 

Dr. Rosenbaum tried DMSO 
on a few cases and was altogether 
unimpressed with the results until 
Christmas Eve, when a patient 
came in complaining of a sudden 
excruciating bursitis which pre- 
vented any movement of his shoul- 
der. Rosenbaum painted on a gen- 
erous application of DMSO. For 
10 minutes nothing happened ex- 
cept that the patient’s shoulder 
grew warm and tingling. Then he 
started to feel better. In 30 minutes 
his pain was gone and he could 
move his shoulder freely. Still un- 
convinced, Dr. Rosenbaum sent 
the man home with a prescription 
for a narcotic to use when the pain 
returned. He was surprised when 
he heard nothing from the patient 
on Christmas Day. On the 26th 
the man called to say his shoul- 
der was nearly well. Now Dr. Ro- 
senbaum was impressed—acute 
bursitis generally takes about a 
week to subside. 


Mec: this he treated 15 more 
cases—sometimes with other doc- 
tors as witnesses and once with a 
doctor as patient—and 13 of the 
15 experienced the same dramatic 
relief. To get this relief required 
large doses and repeated applica- 
tions, since DMSO’s effects wear 
off after four to six hours. 

Testing DMSO against arthritis 
was tougher still—the disease 
comes in several forms and many 
levels of severity. But though no 
firm conclusions can be drawn yet 
about the value of DMSO for 
arthritics, some patients with each 
variety and stage of the disease 
experienced relief from pain and 
many had measurable reduction of 
swelling. 

In the meantime, patents on 
Herschler’s and Jacob’s discoveries 


had been taken out by Crown Zel- 
lerbach. Last December, the com- 
pany signed a public contract with 
the medical school agreeing to split 
all profits from the patents. Thus 
the first news of DMSO got out, 
made headlines and Drs. Jacob 
and Rosenbaum decided to pub- 
lish a report on their findings. 

The news stories also touched 
off a speculative boom in Crown 
Zellerbach stock. Actually, even 
vast future sales of DMSO would 
have no dramatic effect on the 
company’s $600 million annual 
earnings. Neither Jacob nor Her- 
schler will get any money from 
DMSO, and the medical school 
will use its share for scholarships 
and research. 

The first scientific reports drew 
wide attention and some sharp 
criticism, largely directed at the 
relatively small number of cases 
on which the reports were based. 
The critics would like to see more 
test results confirming the claims 
of Dr. Jacob and his collabora- 





tors. These should soon be com- 
ing. Thirty accredited doctors are 
now conducting rigidly controlled 
DMSO experiments on patients. 
Others are conducting a whole 
range of lab tests on animals. 
Testing DMSO entails definite 
risks. Doctors still do not know 
what becomes of it in the human 
body. Some of it gets broken down 
to dimethyl sulfide, which causes 
the garlic breath and might have 
more serious undesirable effects. 
It will take a great deal more study 
before DMSO’s life history in the 
body can be declared harmless. 
Portland researchers are buying a 
radioactive version of it at $270 per 
teaspoon to trace its pathways. 
DMSO investigators are never 
without worries when they test 
such a new drug on patients. ‘“The 
big problem,” says Dr. Rosen- 
baum, “‘is the occasional person 
—one out of hundreds and thou- 
sands—who will have an extreme 
reaction. You can never pick him 
out in advance. Whenever the 


phone rings, I’m afraid it will be 
a patient who’s had a bad reac- 
tion to DMSO.”’ To date, DMSO 
has caused only minor skin rashes 
and sleepiness in Dr. Rosenbaum’s 
patients. Just the same, he makes 
them come in for weekly examina- 
tions and runs 12 different regular 
analyses on their blood and urine. 


Aeruaiy, the best evidence that 
DMSO is safe to use over long 
periods of time goes back to Her- 
schler’s early lab work. Almost ev- 
ery day for several years, he and 
his assistants washed their hands 
with DMSO, still thinking that as 
a solvent it should get things off 
instead of in. Except for the one 
incident of insecticide poisoning, 
they suffered no ill effects. 

All human tests of DMSO are 
being conducted under the eye of 
Dr. Frances Kelsey’s Investiga- 
tional Drug Branch at the Food 
and Drug Administration. Dr. 
Kelsey, whose caution kept the 


U.S. from sharing in the thalido- 
mide tragedy, can veto any human 
test plan which does not seem safe. 
She has already placed temporary 
limits on DMSO trials, restricting 
them to skin applications until 
longer animal safety tests are run 
on other dosage forms. 

The real testing of DMSO— 
that is, the massive, detailed, ex- 
acting animal and clinical work 
required by FDA before any drug 
ean reach the market—will be 
done by pharmaceutical houses. 
Their willingness to take on this 
expensive task is not based on mere 
hearsay. They have had the oppor- 
tunity to do research of their own 
on DMSO. 

The Oregon researchers believe 
DMSO’s potential has only been 
suggested. Quite apart from the 
specific DMSO uses he has already 
talked about, Dr. Jacob says there 
are others so fantastic that he 
wants to do a great deal more work 
before he even mentions them as 
possibilities. It may be a long time 


—at least a full year—before the 
first American patient can go to 
the drugstore and get a DMSO 
prescription filled, but when it does 
start happening, Jacob feels con- 
fident that medicine will never be 
the same again. 

But the new era will have built- 
in hazards that are not obvious. 
Dr. Jacob tells a story that illus- 
trates how DMSO could do harm 
at a time when it appears to be 
doing good. A doctor friend of 
his twisted an ankle one day, and 
Jacob promptly daubed it with 
DMSO. Later, looking at X rays 
of the lower leg, both Jacob and 
his friend were horrified to learn 
that DMSO had killed the pain 
so effectively that the man had 
been walking around for four 
hours with a broken shinbone. 


TEST DOSE. A pharmacologist 
at the University of Washington 
Medical School in Seattle gives 
mouse test dose of DMSO simply 
by dipping its tail into a test tube. 











Safety test smashes an airliner 


A PLANE CRASH ON PURP 


The last flight of the old DC-7 was 
the strangest—and the most valuable 
—of all. Empty of crew and passen- 
gers and kept on course by a 4,000- 
foot rail, it roared down a runway in 
Arizona, under its own power, to help 
the U.S. Federal Aviation Agency 
find out what happens when a big pas- 
senger plane cracks up. First it crashed 
into barriers that collapsed its land- 
ing gear and sheared off its propellers 
(top left). A moment later, flames 
from its blazing inboard engine con- 
trasting with a cloud of ‘“‘gasoline”’ 
simulated by red-dyed water drop- 
lets, it skidded into a slope (top cen- 
ter). Overleaping the small hill, and in 
the process cracking its fuselage in two 
just forward of the wing, the plane 
plowed across a second hill, a 55- 
footer (top right), and continued on 
over as a flaming engine flew over- 
head and the left wing twisted off 
(right). Installed in the fuselage for 
the most carefully monitored air safe- 
ty experiment in history were pressure 
gauges, movie cameras, tape recorders 
and dummies testing various safety 
harnesses. It will take the Flight Safety 
Foundation, Inc., which ran the test 
for the FAA, a full year to evaluate 
the data. But one surprising fact was 
clear immediately: even in this severe 
crash, which proved more destructive 
than the engineers planned, proper- 
ly harnessed passengers in the plane’s 
rear would probably have survived. 








PLANE CRASH 


CONTINUED 


Here is what crack-up showed 
about making airplanes safer 


Risine to their theoretical death 
or survival aboard the old DC-7 
were 16 dummies, representing two 
crew and 14 passengers. Weighing 
approximately the same as human 
passengers, they tested a number 
of different types of seats, seating 
arrangements and safety devices. 
By far the most successful de- 
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vice was a new experimental safety 
system called ‘‘Air-Stop” (below). 
This dummy was cushioned by 
three gigantic rubber bags that au- 
tomatically filled with air. One bal- 
looned out from the seat in front 
of him; the other two inflated un- 
der his own seat and the seat in 
front. During the crash this dum- 





my was forced forward and down 
into a billowy mass that would 
have saved the life of an actual 
passenger and probably even have 
spared him any injuries. 

In the case of a real crash or a 
rough landing, the pilot could in- 
flate such air bags by flicking a 
switch. After impact the bags are 
designed to deflate automatically. 
This ‘‘Air-Stop”’ system is being 
developed by the Martin Compa- 
ny for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, which 
hopes to use similar cushions to 
cradle astronauts during liftoff 
and re-entry. 

The two dummies representing 
the pilot and copilot sat in seats be- 
ing tested by the Navy—one made 
of anew nylon mesh, the other with 
a built-in shock absorber. Three 
dummies amidships were buckled 
into experimental Air Force seats 
that faced the rear. Other dummies 
sat in various sections of the plane 
in standard seats, with standard 
seat belts. A life-size doll, nick- 
named Baby Jane and weighing the 
same as a 3-year-old girl, wore a 
shoulder harness of a type now 
used in automobiles. 

In addition to the simulated 
passenger who was protected by 


BEFORE CRASH. Inside airplane 
dummy is cushioned by protec- 
tive bag designed to inflate in- 
stantly in emergency. Wires lead 
to instruments gauging shock. 





PREPARING TEST. Technicians 
work on installations in the fuse- 
lage before the crash. Wire hang- 
ing from ceiling is a fraction of 
the 10,000 feet strung for test. 


the air bags, three other dummies 
in the rear of the plane—whose 
seat belts held—probably would 
have survived had they been live 
humans. At least four would have 
died: both the pilot and copilot 
were crushed when the cockpit 
slammed into the ground, and the 
two passenger dummies farthest 
forward were tossed out of the 
plane when the fuselage cracked in 
two. But the Flight Safety Foun- 
dation engineers cannot tell for 
sure the fate of the rest. Baby 
Jane’s shoulder harness held fast, 
but she was left hanging upside 
down from her seat (right) when 
the fuselage flipped over onto its 
side. The Air Force’s rear-facing 
seats failed completely: their backs 
collapsed and sent the dummies 
tumbling to the floor beyond Baby 
Jane’s left foot. 

‘‘We are delighted with all the 
data we got out of this,’’ says Isaac 
Hoover, the FAA program man- 
ager. “‘It wasa perfect crash, almost 
identical to recent real crashes in 
New York and Paris.”” The FAA 
intends to wreck another plane 
this summer—an old Super Con- 
stellation—to learn more about 
the specific causes of crack-up fa- 
talities and how to prevent them. 


AFTER CRASH. The plane lies 
on its left side and a doll, still 
in harness, dangles from its seat 
on the right of the aisle in this 
picture looking toward the rear: 








l. looked as though Robert Kennedy 
were running for office in Poland instead of 
just visiting there. The U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, fresh from Germany, where he had 
unveiled a memorial plaque to President 
Kennedy in West Berlin, clambered onto 
the roof of his official limousine with his 
wife Ethel and the kids and acknowledged 
cheers. When admirers in Cracow sang Sto 
Lat (May You Live a Hundred Years), the 
Polish equivalent of For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow, he and Ethel reciprocated with 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling, substituting 
“*Polish”’ for “‘Irish,’’ and the illusion was 
complete that this was some Irish election 
district in Boston. “‘I’m going to announce 
my candidacy for the mayoralty of Cra- 
cow,”’ he kiddingly told his host, the incum- 
bent. Polish officials, who had kept radio 
and press notices of Kennedy’s unofficial 
visit toa minimum, were unhappy at the om- 
nipresent, obviously friendly crowds, who 
knew from some magically effective grape- 
vine just where to find the Kennedys, and 
pained by the visitors’ roof-top shenanigans. 
One official told the Attorney General: 
“You can’t do this in our country... . 
Our leaders don’t do it. Gomulka never 
does.”” To which Kennedy reportedly re- 
plied: ‘‘Well, maybe that’s the problem.” 





CHEERED. The Kennedys use roof 
top of their official Soviet Volga. lim- 


z ousine as platform to greet admirers 
- i il Ss a n 0 Mm oe jamming Cracow’s Market Square. 


a agen 
a 0 : : S h Eyes Are S mM / | : | gj CHEERERS. Cracovians applaud the 
visitors. Communist officials were em- 
barrassed because Marshal Tito, also 
visiting Poland, was largely ignored. 








The Simca 1000, the most widely exported French car in 1963, is equipped with silvery-plated Champion spark plugs 


pimea has recently joined the long list of car makers 

who use Champion spark plugs. Again in 1964, Champions 
are installed by more of the world's car manutacturers 
than the next two makes of spark plugs combined. 

The reason? Outstanding performance! Why settle for 
less in your car? Always specify Champions. 





WORLD’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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NiO BAA ANG 


A land of grandeur at any season, Norway is blessed with a summer as 
spectacularly beautiful as it is brief. Sun-warmed glaciers bedeck cliffs 
and mountainsides with waterfalls that tumble hundreds and hundreds 
of feet; streams transform themselves into fantastically exuberant tor- 
rents of spray; forest-girded lakes and fjords dress in new hues with ev- 
ery flitting cloud. Among Norway’s widely varied summer landscapes, 
some of the loveliest can be found on the little-known “Discovery 
Route”’ between Stavanger and Bergen, whose splendors are sampled in 
the photos—taken a few weeks ago—on these and the following pages. 





ear railway route from Oslo Near Odda, on the “Discovery 
to Flam, a fisherman tries Route,” the Latefoss besprays 
his luck in Aurlandsfjord. the main highway to Oslo. 
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AAt Ulvik, on an arm of the 
Hardangerfjord, Britons take 
afternoon tea on shore-front lawn 
of Brakanes Hotel. Despite 
glacial chill of water, swimming 
and water-skiing are popular. 
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Train on the railway to Flam 
halts so that holidaying 
schoolboys—and their fellow 
travelers—may admire a glacier. 
The train boasts a loudspeaker to 
call attention to the sights, 


Fjords 
Equipped 
with 
Fjords 


Summer or winter, Norway is 1,089 
straight-line miles from tip to tip, 
but inlets, fjords and a few major 

s—major and minor, Nor- 

islands total some 150,000 
—give her 12,500 miles of coast 
(lakes don’t count) and four-fifths 
of her 3.7 million people dwell with- 
in 12 miles of the sea. The fjords 
snake inland as much as 110 miles 
and the Hardangerfjord, for exam- 
ple, is so vast that it has well-grown 
fjords of its own, their shores bright 
with color in blossomtime, their 
waters dotted with the white ships 
that run the nation’s errands and 
carry its enthusiastically awed vis- 
itors. Britons are partial to Ulvik, at 
the Hardanger’s inland extremity; 
Norwegians themselves are partial 


to everything, including glaciers. 


Rippled waters of S¢rfjorden, a 
narrow arm of the Hardanger, 
reflect one of the ferries 

which constitute Nor 

lifeline. In the background above 
gleams the Folgefonn glacier. 








Vacation-bound to mountain Even from a pier, salmon fishing 
farms, sheep debark from in the Suldal River 
Lake Suldal steamer at Roaldkvam. can prove worth the effort. 





Sheep, Schoolboys 





and Salmon Fishermen 


Norway’s land mass exceeds Italy’s 
or Britain’s, but only four per cent 
of it is tillable, 24 per cent of it is 
forest and the rest is occupied by 
lakes, mountains and glaciers, so 
water dominates Norwegian life. 
Gaily painted homes nestle by the 
shore, fishing is everybody’s fun, 
children commute to school by row- 
boat, and even the lowland sheep 
that spend their summers on moun- 
tain pastures—as every respecta- 
ble Norwegian sheep seems to do— 
travel by the steamers that carry the 
mail, the groceries and the tourists. 


Hlardier fishermen tackle 
the Suldal’s salmon from boats. 
The river is one of Norway’s best. 


AQ rowboat commuter to school, 
young Mikkel Vage leaves his craft 
to begin the climb home. 





Bright Faces and Costumes amid 
Festivals 


Some of Norway’s best summer 
scenery is human. Newly graduat- 
ing students proudly display the 
caps and gowns that attest they 
have passed their final examina- 
tions. Young people—and hardy 
old ones—bent on dancing don the 
colorful costumes that vary from 
valley to valley and that, to the 
knowledgeable, pinpoint the wear- 
ers’ points of origin. Fiddlers with 
vast repertories of folk tunes parade 
through the streets at every festi- 
val (of which Bergen’s is the best 
known). The summer sun rises 
again almost as soon as it has set 
and as long as there is light in the 
sky, there is light in the strong, 
clean, good-looking faces of a peo- 
ple blessed with a lovely land. 


Participants in the Fana Folklore 
Festival display their 
dance style on a visit to Bergen. 


In red baccalaureate gowns, Tone 
Fjgrtoft and Anne Marie 
Haraldstad rest in Stavanger park. 








In Bergen’s folklore parade to the 
Nygardpark, fiddlers lead the 
way for couples in bridal dress. 


Bergen’s annual festival crowds 
the old city’s streets with 
intricately embroidered garb. 
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ice-capped mountain peaks. 




















A centuries-old fishing village 
and a modern city, Stavanger is 
‘ starting point on “Discovery Route.” 




















AN AIR FLEET UNDER X-RAY. No breakdown or other defect in 
any type of material can escape from X-Ray and from the special 
testing beds that ALITALIA employs in the overhauling and main- 
tenance of its fleet. Apart from the most accurate and routine in- 
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spections carried out before and after each flight and at every 
intermediate landing, all ALITALIA planes are subjected to a 
check for a minimum number of hours equal to those of their serv- 
ice duration. Thus ALITALIA planes are new planes at any time. 
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ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 

























A secret world grows 
_ open and bolder. 
Society is forced to look 
at it—and try 
vom Ul ale(=lacye-laemml 


These brawny young men in their leather 

caps, shirts, jackets and pants are prac- 

ticing homosexuals, men who turn to 

other men for affection and sexual satis- 

faction. They are part of what they call 

the “gay world,” which is actually a sad 

and often sordid world. On these pages, 

LIFE reports on homosexuality in Amer- 

ica, on its locale and habits (pp. 44-52) 

and sums up (pp. 53-58) what science 

knows and seeks to know about it. 
Homosexuality’ shears across the 

spectrum of American life—the profes- 

sions, the arts, business and labor. It 

always has. But today, especially in big 

cities, homosexuals are discarding their 

furtive ways and openly admitting, even 

flaunting, their deviation. Homosexuals 

have their own drinking places, their 

special assignation streets, even their f 

own organizations. And for every ob- 

vious homosexual, there are probably 

nine nearly impossible to detect. This 

social disorder, which society tries to 

suppress, has forced itself into the pub- 

FKomm=nYZ= a of =Yor-10[<1-i ao (ol-S- 0) @-S-1-1 0] aat- lo) 0) ol 

lem—and parents especially are con- 

cerned. The myth and misconception 

with which homosexuality has so long 

been clothed must be cleared away, 
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Photographed for LIFE by BILL EPPRIDGE — 


A San Francisco bar run for 

and by homosexuals is crowded with 
patrons who wear leather jackets, 
make a show of masculinity and 
scorn effeminate members of their 
world. Mural shows men.in leather. 
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CONTINUED 





The window of this New York 
Greenwich Village store 

which caters to homosexuals 

is filled with the colorful, 

off-beat, attention-calling clothes 
that the “gay” world likes. 





A homosexual sits on a rail 

in Los Angeles’ Pershing Square, 
where homosexuals new in 

town make contacts. A few who 
frequent it are male prostitutes 
but most just seek company. 
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The ‘Gay’ Worid Takes 
to the City Streets 


by PAUL 
WELCH 


I. New York City, swarms of 
young, college-age homosexuals 
wearing tight pants, baggy sweat- 
ers andsneakers clusterinaragged 
phalanx along Greenwich Avenue 
in the Village. By their numbers 
and by their casual attitude they 
are saying that the street—and the 
hour—is theirs. Farther uptown, in 
the block west of Times Square on 
42nd Street, their tough-looking 
counterparts, dressed in dirty jack- 
ets and denims, loiter in front of 
the cheap movie theaters and 
sleazy bookstores. Few of the 
passers-by recognize them as male 
hustlers. 

e By Chicago’s Bughouse Square, 
a small park near the city’s fash- 
ionable Gold Coast on the North 
Side, a suburban husband drives 
his car slowly down the street, 
searching for a “‘contact”’ with one 
of the homosexuals who drift 
around the square. A sergeant on 
Chicago’s vice squad explains: 
“These guys tell their wives they're 
just going to the corner for the 
evening paper. Why, they even 
come down here in their slippers!” 
e InHollywood, afterthe bars close 
for the night, Selma Avenue, which 
parallels Hollywood Boulevard, be- 
comes a dark promenade for homo- 
sexuals. Two men approach one 
another tentatively, stop for a brief 
exchange of words, then walk 
away together. In the shadows 
that reach out beyond the street- 
lights, the vignette is repeated 
again and again until the last ho- 
mosexual gives up for the night 
and goes home. 


Wis nesccusin—and the prob- 
lem it poses—exists all over the 
U.S. but is most evident in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Mi- 
ami. These large cities offer es- 
tablished homosexual societies to 
join, plenty of opportunity to meet 
other homosexuals on the streets, 
in bars or at parties in private 
homes, and, for those who seek it, 
complete anonymity. Here toler- 
ance, even acceptance by the 
“straight’’ world, is more prevalent 
than in smaller communities. Where 
the ‘gay’ world flourishes and 
presents so many social compen- 
sations, even the persistent pres- 


sure of antihomosexual police op- 
erations can be endured. Also, in 
the big cities those professions 
favored by homosexuals—interior 
decorating, fashion design, hair- 
styling, the dance and theater— 
provide the most numerous job 
opportunities. 

Homosexuals can find some or 
all of these advantages in many 
parts of the U.S. but, because of 
its reputation for easy hospitality, 
California has a special appeal for 
them. In the city of San Francisco, 
which rates as the “gay capital,” 
there are more than 30 bars that 
cater exclusively to a homosexual 
clientele. The number of these bars 
changes from week to week as 
periodic police drives close them 
down (their life expectancy is 
about 18 months). Some bars, like 
the Jumpin’ Frog, are ‘‘cruising” 
(pickup) bars, filled with coatless 
young men in tight khaki pants. 
They spend the evening standing 
around (there are few seats in 
“cruising” bars), drinking inexpen- 
sive beer and waiting. As each new 
customer walks into the dimly lit 
room he will lock eyes with a half 
dozen young men before reaching 
his place at the bar. Throughout 
the evening there is a constant 
turnover of customers as contacts 
are made and two men slip out 
together, or individuals move on 
to other bars in search of better 
luck. As closing time—2 a.m.— 
approaches, the atmosphere grows 
perceptibly more tense. It is the 
“frantic hour,’’ the now-or-never 
time for making a contact. 

In contrast to the “cruising” 
bars are the “‘gay’’ cocktail lounges, 
some of them just off the lobbies 
of the city’s better hotels. They 
are frequented by local business- 
men and out-of-town visitors— 
plus occasional innocent hetero- 
sexual travelers. 

A step or two down from the 
cocktail lounges are the ‘‘gay”’ bars 
where a single personality draws 
the customers. Until it closed re- 
cently, the Backstage was one of 
the town’s most popular because 
of José Sarria, who entertained 
regularly on Sunday afternoons. 
Sarria winds up his routine—an 
interpretation of ““Salome’’—stand- 
ing in full ‘drag’ (dressed and 
made up like a woman) and shout- 
ing to the audience: “All right, 
you nellie queens, on your feet! 


United we stand; divided they'll 
catch us one by one!” As San 
Francisco’s self-styled ‘‘dowager 
queen,” José has achieved a cer- 
tain notoriety: in 1961 he openly 
ran for city-county supervisor and 
polled almost 6,000 votes. 

In San Francisco’s Tenderloin, 
off Market Street, are the bottom- 
of-the-barrel bars where outcasts 
and misfits of all kinds hang out. 
Their bedraggled clientele includes 
dope pushers and users, male and 
female hustlers. Most of the cus- 
tomers have been “busted” (ar- 
rested) at least once. Here one 
finds the stereotypes of effeminate 
males—the ‘‘queens,” with orange 
coiffures, plucked eyebrows, silver 
nail polish and lipstick. There may 
be a man or two in ‘‘drag,” a few 
Lesbians, some ‘‘gay”’ prostitutes, 
drunks and cheap con men. 


CG. another far-out fringe of the 
“gay” world are the so-called S 
& M bars (‘S" for sadism and 
“M” for masochism). One of the 
most dramatic examples is in the 
warehouse district of San Fran- 
cisco. Outside the entrance stand 
a few brightly polished motorcy- 
cles, including an occasional lav- 
ender model. Inside the bar, the 
accent is on leather and sadistic 
symbolism. The walls are covered 
with murals of masculine-looking 
men in black leather jackets. A 
metal collage of motorcycle parts 
hangs on one wall. A cluster of 
tennis shoes—favorite footwear 
for many homosexuals with fem- 
inine traits—dangles from the 
ceiling. Behind it a derisive sign 
reads: “Down with sneakers!” 
“This is the antifeminine side 
of homosexuality,” says Bill Ru- 
quy, part owner of the bar. “We 
throw out anybody who is too 
swishy. If one is going to be 
homosexual, why have anything 
to do with women of either sex? 
We don’t. go for the giddy kids.” 
Metal is much in evidence in 
the room: chains on the wall, the 
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Two fluffy-sweatered young men 
stroll in New York City, 

ignoring the stare of a “straight” 
couple. Flagrant homosexuals 

are unabashed by reactions 

of shock, perplexity, disgust. 


™ 





When Hollywood police closed 
“gay” haunts near Santa Monica 
Blvd. bar, Barney Anthony put 

up a sign warning homosexuals. 
“Tl don't like ’em,” he says. 
“There's no excuse. They'll 
approach any nice-looking guy. 
Anybody does any recruiting, 

| say shoot him. Who cares?” 


Hal Call, president of San 
Francisco's Mattachine Society, a 
homosexual organization, gets 
press ready for the monthly 
Mattachine Review. Available to 
subscribers or on newsstands, 
the magazine carries articles on 
homosexuality and fiction on 
homosexual themes. The society 
has only 200 members, but 

the Review's circulation is 2,500. 
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In Los Angeles Don Slater edits 
magazine, One, for homosexuals, 
circulation 5,000. In a recent 
editorial he wrote, ‘‘It is the 
responsibility of every thinking 
homosexual to be enlightened.” 


Rejected by the 
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collage and bunches of keys hang- 
ing from the customers’ leather 
belts. “‘That’s part of the sadistic 
business,” Ruquy explains. “We 
used to wear chains on our shoul- 
ders. Now the keys are in.” 

The effort of these homosexuals 
to appear manly is obsessive— 
in the rakish angle of the caps, 
in the thumbs boldly hooked in 
belts. Ruquy says, “This is a place 
for men, a place without all those 
screaming faggots, fuzzy sweaters 
and sneakers. Those guys—the 
ones you see in the other bars— 
are afraid of us. They’re afraid to 
come here because everything 
looks tough. But we’re probably 
the most genteel bar in town.” 


The hostility of the minority 
“leather’’ crowd toward the rest 
of the ‘“‘gay’ world is exceeded 
by the bitterness of individual ho- 
mosexuals toward the “straight” 
public. One junior advertising ex- 
ecutive, who has been under a 
psychiatrist's care, spills out his 
rancor: 

“| have to make believe all day 
long. If we're out for lunch, | go 
through the same complimenting 
and flirting routine with girls that 
you ‘straight’ fellows do. | have 
to be constantly on my guard 
not to say or do something that 


‘Straight’ World, Homosexuals Build a Society of Their Own 


will make them suspect I'm ‘gay.’ 

“At night | have to get out and 
forget it. | don’t like to go to ‘gay’ 
bars night after night; but I'll tell 
you what | do like to do. | like 
to go to ‘straight’ bars, find some 
guy with a good-looking girl and 
take her away from him. | couldn't 
be less interested in the girl, but 
it’s a way of getting even.” 


Thsis are many homosexuals, 
better adjusted than this young 
executive, who behave like solid 
members of the community. They 
hold good jobs in business, the 
professions or the arts. Many of 
them have apparently strong he- 
terosexual relationships, get mar- 
ried and have children. They go to 
church, engage in civic activity, 
see their psychiatrists. They are 
there in unmeasured numbers, in- 
volved to some degree in homo- 
sexuality. The only difference be- 
tween them and the ‘straight’ 
world is the fear of exposure and 
their troubled consciences. 

There are also the ‘“respecta- 
ble’ homosexuals who pair off 
and establish a ‘‘marriage,” often 
transitory but sometimes lasting 
for years. Unburdened by children 
and with two incomes, they fre- 
quently enjoy a standard of living 
they otherwise would not be able 
to attain. Recently such a ‘‘cou- 
ple’ entertained at Sunday brunch 


in a New York City suburb. Their 
country home—they also rent an 
apartment in the city, where both 
work—is a contemporary ranch 
house, with swimming pool. The 
hosts were a self-made business- 
man and the manager of a fabric 
salon. Their guests included a 
stockbroker, a TV actor, a couple 
of New York advertising men and 
a leading fashion designer. 

In contrast to the homosexuals 
who avoid all public identifica- 
tion with other homosexuals are 
those who join “homophile”’ or- 
ganizations. A recent phenomenon 
in American society, the homo- 
phile groups actively conduct pro- 
grams to increase public under- 
standing of homosexuality in the 
hope of getting more sympathetic 
treatment, particularly from law 
enforcement agencies. 

One of the earliest and most 
active homophile clubs, the Mat- 
tachine Society, was started in 
1950 as a secret organization by 
a group of Los Angeles lawyers, 
ministers and doctors, not all of 
whom were homosexuals. But by 
1954 it had become incorporated 
as a nonprofit, educational group 
and branches had spread to other 
cities. Mattachine branches are 
now located in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C. and are independent 
of each other; their common aim 


is to promote the acceptance of 
homosexuality by society. 

In San Francisco, for example, 
the Mattachine Society operates 
much as a social agency: it helps 
homosexuals find jobs in the city, 
gives them legal advice when they 
get in trouble with the law and 
serves as a liaison with police and 
health departments. The Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mattachine Society, how- 
ever, functions much as a lobby- 
ing group. It has challenged what 
it considers to be discriminatory 
practices against homosexuals in 
Civil Service jobs and in the armed 
forces. It has enlisted the aid of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
in specific cases involving homo- 
sexuals and government agencies, 
including the first such case to 
reach the Supreme Court. 





0.. Incorporated, another ho- 
mophile organization formed in 
Los Angeles in 1952, publishes a 
monthly, One Magazine, mailed 
to subscribers throughout the 
country and sold on newsstands. 
One Inc. basically is involved 
in education and propaganda. It 
has an education division called 
the “One Institute of Homophile 
Studies," which offers courses 
“designed to give parents, min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers, psy- 
chologists, sociologists and the 
public an understanding of ho- 





On Mondays, San Francisco's 
Jumpin’ Frog bar shows movies 
to ‘‘gay” clientele. It has many 
requests to show Some Like It 
Hot, in which Tony Curtis, Jack 
Lemmon wear women's clothes. 


mosexuality and homosexuals.” 
These formal homophile groups 
share the same problems—small 
memberships, insufficient funds 
and the hostile atmosphere in 
which they try to promote their 
cause. Although membership rolls 
of various societies are held con- 
fidential, homosexuals are reluc- 
tant to join simply because they 
fear that their names may reach 
the hands of the police. 
Homosexuals everywhere fear 
arrest—and the public exposure 
that may go with it. In Los Ange- 
les, where homosexuals are par- 
ticularly apparent on city streets, 
police drives are regular and re- 
lentless. The running battle be- 
tween police and homosexuals 
has produced bitter feeling on 
both sides. Leaders of homophile 
societies in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco have accused the police 
of “harassment, entrapment and 
brutality” toward homosexuals. 
Actually there is no law in Cali- 
fornia—or in any other state— 
against being a homosexual. The 
laws which police enforce are di- 
rected at specific sexual acts. For 
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the most part these laws make it 
a crime for two people to engage 
in any sex activity which could 
not result in procreation. 

It is also unlawful in California 
to solicit anyone in a public place 
to engage in a lewd act. Under 
these laws, the police are able to 
make arrests. In many cases a 
conviction results in a homosex- 
ual being registered as a “‘sex of- 
fender” (along with rapists) in the 
state of California. 

Inspector James Fisk says that 
the 3,069 arrests for homosexual 
offenses made in Los Angeles last 
year represent merely a ‘‘token 
number" of those that should 


A policeman in tight-pants 
disguise waits on a Hollywood 
street to be solicited by 
homosexuals cruising by in cars. 


have been made. “We're barely 
touching the surface of the prob- 
lem,” Fisk says. “The pervert is 
no longer as secretive as he was. 
He's aggressive and his aggres- 
siveness is getting worse because 
of more homosexual activity.” 


A. part of its antihomosexual 
drive the Los Angeles police force 
has compiled an “educational” 
pamphlet for law enforcement of- 
ficers entitled “Some Character- 
istics of the Homosexual.”’ The 
strongly opinionated pamphlet in- 
cludes the warning that what the 
homosexuals really want is “a 
fruit world.” 

In their unrelenting crackdown 
on homosexuals the Los Angeles 
police use two approaches: one is 
an effort to deter homosexual ac- 


tivity in public, and the other is an 
arrest effort. The first includes pa- 
trolling, in uniform, rest rooms 
and other known loitering places, 
such as Selma Avenue. Then the 
police go the rounds of the ‘“‘gay”’ 
bars to make their presence felt. 
To arrest homosexuals the police 
have an undercover operation in 
which officers dressed to look like 
homosexuals—tight pants, sneak- 
ers, sweaters or jackets—prowl 
the streets and bars. The officers 
are instructed never to make an 
overt advance: they can only pro- 
vide an opportunity for the homo- 
sexual to proposition them. Ar- 
rests are made after the officer has 
received a specific proposition. 
in a typical arrest effort in 
Hollywood this spring, a_plain- 
clothes officer loitered under the 


streetlight at the corner of Sunset 
Boulevard and Stanley Avenue. 
Soon a car slowly turned the cor- 
ner onto Stanley and the officer 
drifted into the darkness down 
the block. When the car pulled 
over to the curb, the officer 
(‘Jim’) approached it. After a 
few minutes of idle talk the driver 
established that his name was 
Jerry. He lived many blocks away, 
but Jim indicated that he himself 
had a ‘‘place on Wilcox”’ (actually 
the police station). Part of the 
conversation, which the officer 
hoped would enable him to make 
an arrest, went like this: 

Officer: What's on your mind aft- 
er we get home? That's what | 
want to know. 

Jerry: Well, what’s on your mind? 
Officer: Well . | don't know. 


in a Constant Conflict with the Law, 








Jerry: You don't? 

Officer: Well, that is to say 
(laughs) ... . there isn’t anything 
to drink at my place, you know. 
Jerry: Well, | can always drink 


coffee. | don’t drink anything 
stronger. 

Officer: Uh huh . . . Well, any- 
thing else . . .? 


Jerry: Anything else? 

Officer: | said, is there anything 
else? 

Jerry: To drink? 

Officer: No. 

Jerry: No? 

Officer: | was just wondering... 
maybe . . . what else you had in 
mind, if anything. 

Jerry: (sighs deeply) At this point 
| don’t care. 

Officer: Well, | don’t exactly 
know how to take that. 


Jerry: Well... how do you want 
it to go? 

Officer: Like | say, it’s up to you, 
Jerry. 

Jerry: Well, you call it and... 


we'll go from there. I’m your 
guest . . . self-invited. 
Officer: Well ...1 know, but... | 


wouldn't want to be a presump- 
tive host, you might say. In other 
words, a good host always looks 
out for the welfare of his guests. 


You understand? So... I'll leave 
it up to you. 
Jerry: Well . . . we can just let 


the chips fall where they may or 
forget it. 

Officer: | always say, if you know 
what you want and aren't man 
enough to ask for it, why then to 
heck with it. You know? (laughs) 
Jerry: Yeah, | know. 


Officer: Well, there’s no use 
wasting any more of your time... 
or mine, | guess. Jerry? 

Jerry: Well? | don’t know. It’s up 
to you. 

Officer: You don't know? What's 
the matter, are you afraid? 
Jerry: Well, isn't everybody? 
Officer: I’m not afraid of you. 
Jerry: | don’t know you and you 
don't know me. 

Officer: Well, that’s true, but... 
still and all, like | say, I'm not... 
although maybe | should be. | 
don’t know. You're not a police- 
man, are you? 

Jerry: No. 

Officer: Well, you could be. 

Jerry: So could you. 

Officer: Well, that’s true. | under- 
stand they got a whole lot of 
plainclothesmen they use, so | 


the Homosexual Faces Arrest, Disgrace 


don’t know what to think some- 
times. But that’s why you got to 
be kind of careful. 

Jerry: Uh huh... it pays. 
Officer: You understand of 
course. 

Jerry: So, maybe we just better 
drop it at that. 

Officer: Oh? Well... 

Jerry: | mean (laughs), we're 
both getting a little on the leery 
side. 


Officer: Yeah. . . . Well, so long, 
Jerry. | won't take any more of 
your time. 


The police officer had decided 
that the encounter was not going 
to reward him with an arrest. Jerry 
drove away and the officer went 
back to work on the corner. 


Decoy officer and partner lead 
handcuffed homosexual away in 
Hollywood. When arrested 

for soliciting, he burst into tears. 


* 
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A Legal-Religious Debate Grows 
over Personal immorality 
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Although the antihomosexual 
stand taken by the Los Angeles 
police is unswervingly tough, it 
reflects the attitude of most U.S. 
law-enforcement agencies on the 
subject. Yet within the past dec- 
ade this position has been criti- 
cized by legal and religious groups 
—here and abroad—which have 
asked for more social and official 
tolerance of homosexuals. They 
frequently quote “the Wolfenden 
Report,” the famous statement on 
homosexuality made in 1957 by 
a British governmental committee 
headed by Sir John Wolfenden. 
The committee recommended that 
Britain change its sex laws so 
that “homosexual behavior be- 
tween consenting adults in pri- 
vate should no longer be a crimi- 
nal offense.” In its argument, the 
committee held the view that 
“there must remain a realm of 
private morality and immorality 
which is, in brief and crude terms, 
not the law's business.” 

The position of the Wolfenden 
Committee has since been sup- 
ported by spokesmen from vari- 
ous religions. A group of Quakers 
in Britain challenged the view that 
homosexuality is immoral. In a 
pamphlet titled “Towards a Quak- 
er View of Sex,’ published in 
1963, it was suggested that so- 
ciety ‘‘should no more deplore ho- 
mosexuality than lefthandedness. 
. . . Homosexual affection can be 
as selfless as heterosexual affec- 
tion and therefore we cannot see 
that it is in some way morally 
worse.” 


A Catholic viewpoint, which 
does not condone homosexuality 
but does regard it as a psycho- 
logical problem, has been pro- 
vided in a book, Counselling the 
Catholic, written for U.S. parish 
priests by Father George Hag- 
maier, C.S.P. and Father Robert 
Gleason, S.J. The book makes 
the point that in order to “bring 
one’s activity into accord with ob- 
jective morality, one needs knowl- 
edge and one needs freedom. A 
defect in either will ordinarily im- 
ply some lessening of responsi- 
bility.” The authors conclude that, 
because they are subjected to this 
psychological disturbance, homo- 
sexuals do not have this freedom. 

Many of the recommendations 
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of the Wolfenden Committee were 
adopted by the American Law In- 
stitute when it wrote a model pe- 
nal code. In 1961 Illinois based a 
redraft of its penal code on the 
American Law Institute's paper, 
which, in effect, says that a per- 
son's private sex life is none of 
the law’s business. An explana- 
tory note in a draft of the Illinois 
code states that it ‘‘is not intend- 
ed to proscribe any sexual con- 
duct between consenting adults 
unless such conduct adversely af- 
fects one of the key interests 
sought to be protected.”’ The “key 
interests” specifically in mind 
were preventing the use of force 
and child exploitation and pro- 
tecting public sensibilities and 
the family institution. 


Oriher states, including New 
York and California, currently are 
considering penal code revisions 
similar to Illinois’. But in Florida 
early this year the Legislative In- 
vestigation Committee's consider- 
ation of homosexuality produced 
an inflammatory report, calling for 
tougher laws to support the con- 
clusion that “the problem today 
is one of control, and that es- 
tablished procedures and_ stern 
penalties will serve both as en- 
couragement to law enforcement 
officials and as a deterrent to 
the homosexual [who is] hungry 
for youth.” Its recommendations 
would make psychiatric examina- 
tion of offenders mandatory and 
create a control file on homo- 
sexuals which would be available 
to public employment agencies 
throughout the state. The report, 
which included an opening-page 
picture of two men kissing and 
photographs of nude men and 
boys, was so irresponsible that 
it brought attacks from the Dade 
County state’s attorney and the 
Miami Herald, which described it 
as an “official obscenity.” 
Florida’s attempt to brand ho- 
mosexuals in order to prevent 
their being hired in the state has 
been a long-standing policy with 
many governmental agencies. As 
a result of a 1953 presidential 
executive order, homosexuality is 
an absolute bar to security clear- 
ance by the federal government. 
The Department of Defense lists 
a variety of reasons why it con- 
siders sexual deviates poor se- 
curity risks: they are far more 


subject to blackmail than hetero- 
sexuals; they are emotionally un- 
stable and, therefore, less reliable 
keepers of secrets. 

There is no psychological evi- 
dence to support the DOD's con- 
tention that “the weakness of 
their moral fiber'’ makes homo- 
sexuals aS a group more sus- 
ceptible to the blandishments of 
foreign agents. However, FBI and 
security agency experience does 
substantiate the charge that ho- 
mosexuals are particularly subject 
to blackmail—for fear of exposure 
which can lead to social ostra- 
cism and loss of job. 

Homosexuals are unwelcome in 
the armed forces, where forced 
segregation of the sexes develops 
more pressure for deviate activity 
(as it does in prisons). Many 
homosexuals are drafted for the 
service—and quickly weeded out 
when they have been identified. 
Homophile groups have protested 
the unfairness of a system that 
forces a man into military service 
and then rejects him with a “‘less- 
than-honorable” or ‘‘dishonora- 
ble’ discharge because of a psy- 
chological condition over which 
he has no control. But a DOD 
official explains the policy: “If we 
didn't throw them out, we'd be 
condoning homosexuality. The 
services’ position has to be that 
homosexual practices prejudice 
morale and discipline.” 

Civil Service regulations—which 
govern 93 per cent of federal em- 
ployes—state that a person is un- 
suitable for government employ 
if he is guilty of ‘criminal, in- 
famous, dishonest, immoral or 
notoriously disgraceful conduct.” 
The Civil Service Commission 
maintains that homosexuals can 
be a disruptive influence in a gov- 
ernment agency, that a homosex- 
ual in a position of influence is 
likely to bring other homosexuals 
into government service, and that 
where security is necessary they 
are a greater risk than heterosex- 
ual co-workers. When the com- 
mission has evidence that an em- 
ploye or prospective employe is a 
homosexual, he is denied a job— 
or fired—for “immoral conduct.” 

A recent legal challenge to the 
commission's stand was made by 
a homosexual who was denied a 
Civil Service job although he had 
passed tests for three personnel 
and management positions. With 





On Main St. in Los Angeles, 
the ‘‘frantic hour'’ comes 


when homosexuals face their last 
chance for a pickup that night. 


the backing of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the man went to 
court, charging that the govern- 
ment has, on grounds of personal 
immorality, denied him a job for 
which he was qualified. 

David Carliner, chairman of the 
board of the Capital AreaA.C.L.U., 
which is handling the case, points 
out that his organization is ‘‘not 
taking a position on homosexual- 
ity. We are arguing that qualifi- 
cations for government employ- 
ment should be related to the 
nature of the employment and the 
employes experience and ability 
to do the job. A majority cannot 
deny a person certain rights. We 
concede that homosexuality is 
considered immoral in this coun- 
try. But the notion of immorality 
is a very vague one. This puts the 
government in the position of be- 
ing Big Brother in passing judg- 
ment on other people’s behavior. 
It is a rather awesome power to 
pass on someone's morality.” 

For the first time the Supreme 
Court has agreed to hear the ho- 
mosexual’s case, which it will 
probably consider when the Court 
reconvenes in October. But no 
legal procedures are likely to 
change society's basic repug- 
nance to homosexuality as an im- 
moral and disruptive force that 
should somehow be_ removed. 
Today, as homosexuals become 
more visible to the public, there 
is a need for greater knowledge 
about them. What science has 
found out is discussed in the arti- 
cle following. 


Scientists Seek the Answers 
to a Touchy 
and Puzzling Question 
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by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


D. the homosexuals, like the 
Communists, intend to bury us? 
Yes, indeed, suggested a startling 
front-page story in the New York 
Times and other newspapers last 
month. A committee of the highly 
respected New York Academy of 
Medicine had come to the conclu- 
sion that American homosexuals 
want far more than to be merely 
tolerated and even more than to be 
ungrudgingly accepted. Their true 
goal, said an Academy report, is 
to convince the world that homo- 
sexuality is a ‘desirable, noble, 
preferable way of life’’-—the secret 
of the greatness of ancient Greece, 
and in modern times a “perfect 
answer to the problem of the pop- 
ulation explosion.” 

The Academy report, and the 
newspaper stories it inspired, were 
just another example of the confu- 
sion and downright ignorance that 
surround the entire subject of the 
nature, cause and extent of homo- 
sexuality. The Academy commit- 
tee was dead wrong. Only a tiny 
minority of U.S. homosexuals 
would ever beat the drums so sen- 
sationally for their way of life. Far 
more of them regard their homo- 
sexuality as an affliction. The lot 
of the homosexual, as the photo- 
graphs and article on the preced- 
ing pages have shown, is often 
furtive, hazardous and _ lonely. 
Many homosexuals have gone to 
psychiatrists begging desperately 
for help in escaping from a life 
that they had decided was ut- 
terly intolerable. Most homosex- 
uals, far from seeking recruits, ac- 
tually refuse to have anything to 
do with a man who has never had 
previous homosexual experience. 

Says Dr. Paul Gebhard, suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Alfred Kin- 
sey as director of the Institute for 
Sex Research: “Almost nobody 
chooses to become a homosexual. 
More than nine times out of ten, 
a man becomes a homosexual for 


the sole and simple reason that he 
cannot help it.” Perhaps the only 
exceptions are young men who 
move to a big city like New York 
or Los Angeles and by chance find 
themselves thrown in with fellow 
workers or neighbors who belong 
to the “gay society.’ Their new 
companions. provide friendship 
and flattery, and sometimes money 
as well. A good-looking, lazy, 
luxury-loving young man who likes 
to be told he has artistic talent 
may find himself sponging off the 
gay world financially and emotion- 
ally, until he wakes up in middle- 
age committed to the life but no 
longer attractive to his former ben- 
efactor—not unlike an aging party 
girl in the other kind of society. 


Theis are, of course, some ho- 
mosexuals who specialize in se- 
ducing young boys. But they are 
decidedly a minority group; they 
are the least homosexual of all 
homosexuals, less active than the 
others and far more likely to be 
married. Some of them go through 
most of their lives not even aware 
of their homosexuality until at last 
their tendencies burst out in an 
incident which often results in 
their exposure and ruin. The oth- 
ers who are fully aware of their 
feelings about boys tend to be 
lone wolves who stay away from 
the gay society and indeed would 
be shunned by it. The boys they 
seduce are seldom lured into the 
homosexual life, at least not for 
long. 

If almost nobody becomes a ho- 
mosexual by choice, what then 
accounts for homosexuality? 

Part of the answer seems to lie 
in the fact that all mammals, hu- 
man beings included, are born 
with an innate capacity to respond 
to almost any kind of sexual stim- 
ulus. Zoologists observe homo- 
sexual behavior in nearly every 
species of animal; anthropologists 


find it in human societies from 
New York City to the South Seas, 
and historians find records of it 
in the civilizations of the past. 
(Among the noted confirmed ho- 
mosexuals of history have been 
Plato, Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and probably Alexander the 
Great.) On our own American 
scene, there seems to be a good 
deal more homosexual activity 
than anybody suspected or was 
willing to admit before the Kinsey 
report was published in 1948. 

According to this report, nearly 
half of all boys engage in some 
kind of homosexual play before 
they reach adolescence; even 
after adolescence slightly more 
than a third of them have at least 
one homosexual experience at 
some time in their lives. The Kin- 
sey report, of course, has had 
many critics, including scientists 
who are convinced that a dispro- 
portionately high percentage of 
homosexually inclined men vol- 
unteered for the Kinsey study, as 
the word was spread along the 
grapevine, and that therefore the 
figures are too high. But even if 
the figures are sharply discounted, 
they still point to the existence of 
a considerable amount of homo- 
sexual experimentation. 

Dr. Gebhard and his present 
associates at the Institute for Sex 
Research believe that, given man- 
kind’s innate nature and our pres- 
ent social customs and moral 
codes, this is only to be expected. 
Boys become sexually mature— 
and indeed reach the very height 
of their sexual capacity and in- 
terest—in their adolescent years. 
They are discouraged from mak- 
ing any outright sexual overtures 
to girls, and as a matter of fact 
few girls that age are interested 
in sex anyway. On the other hand, 
boys are thrown together inti- 
mately on athletic teams, in 
boarding schools and in summer 
camps. An older man who takes 
a homosexual interest in a boy is 
often encouraged by parents who 


fail to understand the real nature 
of his solicitude. The adolescent 
has to repress his burning sex 
drive toward girls, but has con- 
siderable opportunity and temp- 
tation to turn it into homosexual 
channels. In a sense nature and 
society combine to encourage ho- 
mosexuality—and, ironically, do 
so most of all among the boys 
who in strictly sexual terms are 
the most masculine. Numerous 
studies have shown that boys 
who mature earliest and have the 
strongest sexual drives and ca- 
pacities are the likeliest to experi- 
ment with homosexuality and to 


‘adopt it as a way of life. 


Ve homosexual experience, like 
a vaccination, may take or may 
not. Some boys seem to be so 
susceptible that a single experi- 
ence sets them in a lifetime pat- 
tern. Others engage in consider- 
able experimentation yet never 
really take up the homosexual 
way of life. All in all, the num- 
ber who do become confirmed ho- 
mosexuals is quite small. What 
distinguishes these men from the 
others? 

Dr. Gebhard, who takes a com- 
mon-sensical rather than psycho- 
analytical view of the problem, is 
convinced by the case histories 
in his files that ‘‘mere chance of- 
ten plays an almost frightening 
part.’’ A bad case of acne, a stam- 
mer or unusual shyness may make 
a boy feel so unwanted in the 
world of boy-meets-girl that he 
quickly embraces the other world. 
(Many a homosexual affair, anoth- 
er expert points out, is an alliance 
between two men who both con- 
sider themselves ‘‘social crip- 
ples."’) In other cases, says Dr. 
Gebhard, social pressures prove 
crucial. Some boys feel so guilty 
about any kind of homosexual 
feelings or acts that they feel for- 
ever ostracized from the rest of 
society and can only cling to the 
gay world. Some come under the 
community's suspicion or are ac- 
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tually caught; then, after they have 
been branded as homosexuals, 
they find it impossible to get a 
date with a girl and cannot return 
to the standard pattern of sexual 
and social life. But over and be- 
yond the influences of happen- 
stance and society, says Dr. Geb- 
hard, there seems to be ittle 
question that some boys are pre- 
disposed to homosexuality. All 
medical and psychiatric authori- 
ties agree. 

Our great-grandfathers, when 
they dared think about the prob- 
lem at all, believed that homo- 
sexuality was inherited: some 
men were just born ‘‘queer,”’ with 
a woman's disposition in a man’s 
body; they constituted a ‘‘third 
sex” which was an aberration of 
nature. This view was based 
largely on the mistaken notion, 
still held by many people, that all 
homosexuals have effeminate, 
“swishy’’ manners and would like 
nothing better, if only they could 
get away with it, than to dress 
like women, pluck their eyebrows 
and use lipstick. In actual fact, 
there are many effeminate men 
who are not homosexual at all— 
and indeed the Institute for Sex 
Research has even found that 
some transvestites, men who like 
to dress in women’s clothes, are 
happily married and lead perfectly 
normal sex lives. On the other 
hand, says the Institute, fully 85% 
or more of homosexuals look and 
act very much like other men and 
cannot be spotted for certain even 
by the experts. Often the only 
signs are a very subtle tenden- 
cy to over-meticulous grooming, 
plus the failure to cast the or- 
dinary man’s customary admiring 
glance at every pretty girl who 
walks by. 


Miocern tests of physical char- 
acteristics and glandular secre- 
tions have shown no recognizable 
differences between homosexuals 
and other men, yet our great- 
grandfathers may have been partly 
right at that. Franz Kallman, 
a German analyst, once managed 
to find 40 men, all homosexuals, 
who had identical twin brothers. 
In every case, the twin also turned 
out to be a homosexual, even 
though the brothers had never 
confided in each other and had 
sometimes grown up apart from 
each other—so possibly there is 
some kind of inborn pattern of 
glandular activity or brain func- 
tion, not yet recognizable by any 


tests thus far developed, which 
predestines some men for homo- 
sexuality. 

The psychoanalysts, who have 
observed and treated many homo- 
sexual patients over the years, be- 
lieve that homosexuality repre- 
sents a form of arrested develop- 
ment. Most children, though born 
with an indiscriminate impulse 
toward affection that does not dis- 
tinguish between men and wom- 
en, or indeed even between hu- 
man beings and other animals, 
soon learn to concentrate it on an- 
other human being of the opposite 
sex. Some do not. Sigmund Freud, 
the founder of analysis, theorized 
that this could happen in a num- 
ber of ways, closely related to the 
stages of growth through which 
the analysts believe every child 
must pass. 


i. the earliest years, through 
what analysts call the narcissistic 
period, the child’s emotions and 
interests are totally centered 
around his own magical and 
adored self. If he does not com- 
pletely outgrow this _ infantile 
stage, said Freud, he may only be 
able to love a person as much like 
himself as possible, hence a per- 
son of the same sex. A little later, 
in what analysts call the Oedipus 
phase, the baby boy becomes 
aware of other people and prompt- 
ly falls in love with the closest one 
at hand, his mother. If the strange 
conflicts of this period are not re- 
solved, Freud believed, the boy 
may grow up wanting to be exact- 
ly like his mother—in other words, 
to play a female role in life. Or he 
may become so frightened by his 
feelings toward his mother, and 
by what he conceives to be his 
father's jealousy, as to remain 
afraid of women all his life. (A 
common cause of homosexuality, 
Analyst Sandor Rado once de- 
clared, is “hidden but incapacitat- 
ing fears of the opposite sex.’’) 

Freud thought that the tenden- 
cies toward arrested development 
were inborn: some boys simply 
had less psychological drive than 
others, or were by nature ‘“pas- 
sive” and inclined to identify with 
the feminine—rather than ‘‘ac- 
tive” and inclined to identify with 
the masculine. But ever since the 
1962 publication of a famous 
study headed by Dr. Irving Bieber, 
modern analysts have put the 
blame less on heredity than on 
childhood experiences. 

Dr. Bieber and his research 


committee, studying the case his- 
tories of 106 homosexuals who 
had been treated by members of 
the Society of Medical Psycho- 
analysts, found that a remarkable 
proportion of them had been 
reared by mothers who babied 
them all through their childhoods. 
Typically, the homosexual’s moth- 
er regarded him as her favorite, 
her pride and joy, who must be 
protected at all costs from the 
hazards of growing up. She dis- 
couraged him from forming friend- 
ships with other boys, on the 
ground that none of them was 
good enough for him, and jealous- 
ly protected him from any girls 
who might show an interest. Re- 
garding him as frail and easily 
hurt, she kept him away from the 
natural rough play of childhood. 


0. the one hand, the homosex- 
ual’s mother kept him utterly de- 
pendent on her, unable to make 
his own decisions. On the other, 
she pampered him, catered to his 
every whim and smothered him 
with affection. Often she openly 
preferred him to his father, con- 
fided in him and, in Dr. Bieber's 
words, “acted out a romance” 
which had obviously sexual over- 
tones. In some cases she liked to 
have him sleep in her bedroom, 
even after he had reached adoles- 
cence. All in all, she treated him 
with an “extraordinary intimacy” 
which made it clear to him that he 
was ‘the most significant indi- 
vidual in her life’ —far more im- 
portant to her than the husband 
whom he had replaced as her 
“love object.” 

Even with such a mother, Dr. 
Bieber says, a boy can grow up 
to normal adulthood if he has a 
warm, affectionate father to set an 
example of masculinity and coun- 
teract the mother’s influence. But 
the typical father of the homosex- 
ual, far from liking and supporting 
his son, turned out to be either 
totally uninterested in the boy or 
actively hostile. Often the father 
was jealous and given to dispar- 
agement and ridicule. The boy 
feared his father and often in- 
tensely hated him. Babied and de- 
masculinized by his mother, de- 
spised by his father, he arrived at 
adolescence ‘beset by feelings of 
inadequacy, impotence and self- 
contempt’'—and was an eager re- 
cruit to the “less threatening at- 
mosphere” of the homosexual 
world. Not one of the 106 homo- 
sexuals studied, Dr. Bieber report- 


ed, had a relationship with either 
mother or father that could by any 
stretch of the imagination be 
called normal. 

In Dr. Bieber’s view, of course, 
homosexuals are psychologically 
sick: the emotionally disturbed 
offspring of emotionally disturbed 
parents. He believes strongly that 
the homosexual society is ‘‘nei- 
ther ‘healthy’ nor happy,” and that 
indeed the very term “gay world” 
is only a flippant and rather pa- 
thetic attempt to cover up deep 
and chronic feelings of patholog- 
ical depression. Most analysts, 
psychiatrists and psychologists 
tend to agree. (A well-known psy- 
chologist and sexologist once be- 
gan an address to the Mattachine 
Society with the comment, ‘“'l 
used to think that all homosex- 
uals were neurotic.” His audience 
greeted his apparent change of 
heart with applause—but he im- 
mediately chilled them by ada- 
ing, ‘| now believe that homosex- 
uals in most instances are border- 
line psychotics.’’) 


NI. of the speculation about 
the mental state of homosexuals, 
however, comes from therapists 
who have treated homosexual pa- 
tients—and thus involves the pos- 
sibility of a built-in bias which 
worries some of the experts. One 
skeptic, Analyst Ernest van den 
Haag, was once told by a col- 
league, “‘All my homosexual pa- 
tients, you know, are quite sick.” 
“Ah, yes,” said Dr. van den Haag, 
“but so are all my heterosexual 
patients.” 

Seeking information about the 
great majority of homosexuals 
who have never visited a therapist, 
a Los Angeles psychologist named 
Dr. Evelyn Hooker once managed 
to find 30 such men, then matched 
them as nearly as she could, by 
age, intelligence and education, 
with 30 other men. She gave both 
groups a series of personality 
tests and submitted the results to 
a panel of trained scorers—who 
could find no significant differ- 
ences between the two groups. 
This may only prove that person- 
ality tests are unreliable, as many 
scientists suspect, or it may in- 
dicate that homosexuals can be 
just as healthy as anybody else. 

Freud did not believe that ho- 
mosexuals were necessarily sick; 
in a famous letter to the mother of 
a homosexual who had asked him 
for help, he wrote, ‘“‘Homosexual- 
ity is assuredly no advantage, but 
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it is nothing to be ashamed of, no 
vice, no degradation, it cannot be 
classified as an illness.” Nor did 
that noted anti-Freudian, Dr. Kin- 
sey, regard all homosexuals as 
psychologically sick. From his in- 
terviews with many hundreds of 
confirmed and part-time homosex- 
uals, Dr. Kinsey concluded that 
homosexual conduct was simply 
too widespread, in our own socie- 
ty and others, to be considered 
neurotic. A new report by his In- 
stitute for Sex Research, to be 
published this fall, will state that 
many homosexuals ‘‘are able to 
lead useful, well-adjusted lives.” 

How many homosexuals are 
there in America? Nobody can say 
for sure. The closest thing to a 
census was the 1948 Kinsey re- 
port, which was based on inter- 
views with 5,000 men. Kinsey 
estimated that four men in 100 
are exclusively homosexual all 
their adult lives. This would mean 
that there are currently about 2.3 
million confirmed homosexuals 
over the age of 18 in the US. 
Kinsey also believed that an equal 
number of men are exclusively 
homosexual for a period of three 
years or more at some time in 
their lives. Dr. Kinsey's is the 
highest of all the responsible es- 
timates and is possibly exagger- 
ated, as has been noted, by the 
eagerness of homosexual men to 
volunteer for the study. Dr. Bieber 
believes that the number of con- 
firmed homosexuals is closer to 
2%—or about 1.2 million Ameri- 
cans over the age of 18. 

There are also women homo- 
sexuals, of course, but the num- 
ber is much smaller—by the esti- 


Alexander the Great (left), though 
married many times and a father, is 
cited by some historians as a 


mate of the Institute for Sex Re- 
search, perhaps only a third or a 
quarter as high as the figure for 
men. One reason, some analysts 
have suggested, is that it is far 
easier for a woman who is afraid 
of men to perform adequately in 
marriage than it is for a man who 
is afraid of women. At any rate 
women homosexuals are not 
nearly So numerous, promiscuous 
Or conspicuous as their male 
counterparts, and the various 
studies have largely ignored them. 

Has there been an increase in 
homosexuality? To any observant 
person walking around cities like 
New York and Los Angeles, it 
would certainly seem so. Many 
psychiatrists and social scientists 
agree: Dr. Abram Kardiner, who 
teaches psychiatry at Emory Uni- 
versity, says that the increase in 
the last quarter century has been 
“enormous.” But there are no fig- 
ures to prove a rise in homosex- 
uality, and it may be more ap- 
parent than real, reflecting simply 
a more open discussion and prac- 
tice of homosexuality in keeping 
with the general sexual frankness 
of our times. The Institute for Sex 
Research, whose studies now 
cover a period of nearly 25 years, 
doubts that the proportion of ho- 
mosexuals in the U.S. has_ in- 
creased at all. 


Gen society do anything about 
homosexuality? Not a great deal. 
Freud felt that most homosexuals 
could not be changed even through 
prolonged psychoanalysis. Dr. 
Bieber’s attitude is considerably 
more optimistic; he found that 
27% of the homosexuals in his 
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homosexual. Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo (right) were known to 
their contemporaries as homosexuals. 
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study led normal sex lives after 
analysis. But even 27% is a low 
figure, and it would be impossi- 
ble to provide analysis for all the 
homosexuals in the U.S. anyway. 


The laws against homosexual 
acts have certainly not stopped 
the confirmed practitioners. As Dr. 
Gebhard and many other observ- 
ers have pointed out, sexual be- 
havior is one of the most compul- 
sive of all human traits, and the 
man who is in the grip of homo- 
sexuality is likely to practice it re- 
gardless of the risks or penalties. 
This fall’s new report by the Insti- 
tute for Sex Research, which is 
based on a study of men who were 
in prison for various sex crimes, 
will contain some absolutely re- 
markable figures on the irrepress- 
ible drives of the homosexual. The 
prisoners convicted of advances 
to boys under 12, the report will 
show, had committed homosexual 
acts with an average of 19 different 
partners before they were caught; 
those convicted of advances to 
boys between 12 and 15, an aver- 
age of 45 different partners; those 
convicted of homosexual acts with 
older youths and adults, close to 
200. Moreover, the worst way in 
the world to try to cure a homo- 
sexual is to send him to a prison, 
where, as in all places where men 
are gathered without the compan- 
ionship of women, homosexuality 
is a commonplace. (The Institute 
for Sex Research says that 70% of 
all long-term prisoners in the U.S. 
become practicing homosexuals.) 
Law officials and psychiatrists who 
have tried to make international 
comparisons do not believe that 
homosexuality is any more wide- 
spread in places like France, the 
Netherlands and Sweden, where it 
is not punishable under the law, 
than in other nations like ours 
where it is considered a crime. 

Most people who have studied 
homosexuality believe that the 
laws against it are what Freud 
once called them, ‘‘a great injus- 
tice’ and “cruelty’’—unjustly pe- 
nalizing the few who are unlucky 
enough to be caught. Indeed some 
observers think that the legal pen- 
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alties and social stigma which 
threaten the homosexual's life may 
cause him more emotional dis- 
turbance than homosexuality itself 
—and even that some defiant and 
thrill-seeking men may take up 
homosexuality for the very reason 
that it is illegal, just as some peo- 
ple who had never drunk before 
began drinking during Prohibition. 
But certainly society’s powerful 
disapproval, if not necessarily the 
law's, serves to deter at least 
some young men who are waver- 
ing between the two worlds. 


Same well-meaning people feel 
that homosexuality could be re- 
duced if our society were not so 
blatantly sexual in general—that 
is, if we protected our growing 
boys from the stimulation of sexy 
movies, books, magazines and 
outright pornography. But this 
theory ignores the urgency of the 
adolescent's sexual drive. ‘When 
a boy reaches puberty,’ says Dr. 
Gebhard, “his hormones keep him 
far more stimulated from the in- 
side than he could possibly be 
stimulated by anything he sees or 
hears.’ About the only effective 
way to discourage homosexuality 
at that crucial age, Dr. Gebhard 
believes, would be “‘to encourage 
heterosexuality.”” But such an idea 
would be utterly at odds with our 
culture and our moral code—and 
therefore it seems inevitable that 
a considerable number of boys in 
every generation will continue to 
experiment with homosexuality, as 
in the past, and that some of them 
who were born or grew up with a 
predisposition will adopt it as a 
permanent way of life. 

Many optimistic students of our 
society believe that we may some 
day eliminate poverty, slums and 
even the common cold—but the 
problem of homosexuality seems 
to be more akin to death and 
taxes. Even if every present-day 
American with the slightest trace 
of homosexuality could be deport- 


ed tomorrow and forever banished, 


Dr. Gebhard believes, there would 
probably be just as many homo- 
sexual men in the U.S. a few gen- 
erations hence as there are now. 





Why the Thais 


Here are 30 million people in 
South-East Asia living quite 
literally off the fruits of the 
land and water. ‘‘Never mind,”’ 
the Thais say when misfortune 
strikes, ‘‘there is rice in the 
fields, fish in the water’’. 


1 Nature has been so kind to the 
Thais that their normal yearly sur- 
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plus of 1 million tons of rice feeds 15 
million of their neighbours every 
year. High income from crop ex- 
ports helped put Thailand on the 
gold standard, making her currency 
the hardest in this part of the world. 
2 In spite of the phenomenal popu- 
lation growth in the last 10 years, 
the individual Thai’s real income has 
risen by 80%. One out of every nine 
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then small tractors came along and helped to double cash-crop output in five years. 





have the hardest currency in South-East Asia 


persons owns a radio set. More 
and more Thais can afford motor- 
cars, boats, air-conditioners, refrig- 
erators, television sets, and holidays. 
Expenditure on boxing matches, 
cinemas, races and the theatre has 
multiplied by four in the last 10 
years. 


Richer harvests 

3 All this might suggest that the 
Thais are complacently content with 
what they have and hold. In fact 
this is not true. The Thais’ gentle 
nature is deceptive. They are nat- 
urally enterprising. 

4 Witness the country’s farming 
drive. With modern methods, farm- 
ers have doubled the output of new 
cash-crops in the last five years. There 
are fewer buffaloes and elephants, 
more tractors and “‘iron buffaloes” 
(the locally invented miniature 
tractors) roaring in the paddy fields 
and forests. 

Surprisingly, industry represents 
15° of Thailand’s output 

5 The Thais are determined to in- 
dustrialise. So much so that machine 
tools make up 25% of Thailand’s 
imports. Investment laws have been 


made very attractive, and capital 
investment has doubled in the last 
five years. 

6 The result is that new factories 
have been springing up all over the 
countryside—new textile, cement, 
meat processing, chemical, sugar- 
refining plants, and oil refineries — 
the whole adding up to a ten-fold 
increase in industrial building over 
the last 10 years. 

The new thirst for energy 


7 With little local mineral fuel, and 
dwindling forests, Thailand is largely 
dependent on oil. 


8 Total consumption of petroleum 
products has increased by 40° in 
five years, and today 90% of the 
country’s energy needs are being met 
by the oil companies. 

The personality of the Thais 


9 The Thai’s roots go deep. He 
knows how to use foreign ideas 
without being unduly influenced by 
them. Perhaps one reason is that 
every young man, on reaching 
maturity, is encouraged to spend at 
least three months as a monk. 

10 The Thai is also a great water- 
man, has all the good sense and 


sense of proportion watermen have. 
Much of the country’s traffic is 
water-borne. Bangkok itself is criss- 
crossed with canals full of noisy 
waterlife. Housewives go shopping 
by boat at floating markets. 


Thailand’s prospects 


11. With the new six-year plan, pro- 
spects are promising. Roads, irriga- 
tion, cheap power, and education 
are the government’s main concerns. 


12 For education, the plan foresees 
9,000 new trained teachers a year 
(more than twice the present num- 
ber). For the industries of Bangkok 
and the central plains, the Yanhee 
hydro-electric project promises more 
economical and abundant power. It 
will also irrigate thousands of acres 
of farmland. 

13 Meanwhile, if you pass through 
the bustling Bangkok of today, 
you will be impressed at the number 
of banks, by the distinction of the 
women, and by the heaviness of the 
traffic. The capital (with its twin 
city Thonburi) has busy roads 
packed with cars and 3,000 more 
taxis than a huge Western metro- 
polis like London. 


SS 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


Short of local mineral fuel, and with her forests 
dwindling, Thailand will need more and more 
oil to power her new industries. So will the rest 
of the world. Oil is one of the fastest growing sources of 
energy, and demand is expected to double within 15 years. 


Meeting this demand has to be an international operation 
because no other commodity is moved in such tre- 
mendous volumes, across so many frontiers, broken 
into so many products, planned so far ahead. It needs a 
complex, world-wide organisation—the kind Shell has 
built up over the years. 

FACTS AND FIGURES 


For Shell, getting oil to the markets means operating 
over 114 million tons of tanker shipping, and 32,000 


miles of pipelines over the great land routes. Establishing 
marketing companies in over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every major language. And encourag- 
ing 6,000 research men to find new and useful products — 
new fuels, plastics, resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
Shell is dependable because it is in the whole oil cycle. It 
looks for oil, finds it, raises it, transports it, breaks it 
down into products, and gets them to market as re- 
gularly as a metronome. In doing so, it averages about 
14 US cents profit per gallon on its sales, 


Shell is useful. It gets the right product to the right 
place at the right time. It serves consuming countries by 
finding dependable energy, producing countries by finding 
dependable markets. Year after year. 
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“Big business affected the lives of all. But few knew how or why. It seemed to 
be the private concern of a handful, meeting behind closed doors over cigars and 
brandy while the rest of us sipped coffee and chatted quietly about the children.” 


That’s the way it was in the U.S. back in the early 
thirties. 

But why should big business, the very focus 
of national energies, be obscured from public 
view? Some reasoned it shouldn’t. And Fortune 

4 < was born. ; 

Its purpose was to hold all business to scrutiny. To reflect 
industrial life in ink and paper and word and picture as the 
finest skyscraper reflected it in stone and steel. 

Fortune pioneered in the detailed analyses of corporations; 


their managements, policies, problems, structures, finances 
and their people. Later, its field of vision widened to an exami- 
nation of politics, government, significant social questions. 
Today, its mission is threefold: (1) to observe the indus- 
trial community and report the story of business enterprise; 
(2) to shed light for criticism, appreciation, problem solving; 
(3) to peer into the future and forecast economic conditions. 
Fortune is one of the enterprises through which Time Incor- 
porated endeavors to bring information and understanding 


to people everywhere. T/ME/LIFE INTERNATIONAL 


Time «+ Life » Time International + Life International » Life en Espafiol - Fortune + Sports Illustrated » House & Home » Architectural Forum +» Panorama » 
President + Time-Life News Service + Time-Life Books «+ Silver Burdett Co. « Time-Life Broadcast + Printing Developments, Inc. » East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 








TWO BOYS KEEP THEIR 1909 RACER GOING 


SPRY OLD SPORT 


For John and Peter Hagerty, who are 16 and 18, respectively, 
a Sunday afternoon drive in the country around their home in 
Cohasset, Mass. becomes an adventure into the past. Decked 
out in dusters, leather helmets and outsized gloves, they climb 
into their one-cylinder Sizaire and go chugging down back- 
country roads, frightening horses and astonishing farmers along 
the way. 

Their auto is a granddaddy of modern sports cars, introduced 
in 1904, and still able to hold its own on the road. It was de- 


signed and built by a young French architect named Maurice 
Sizaire and his mechanic partner, Louis Naudin, who exhibited 
their Sizaire et Naudin 60 years ago at a Paris auto show. It 
has a rear-axle drive and independent front-wheel suspension, 
two features that are integral to the modern automobile. Sever- 
al hundred were built, and they were the fastest small racing 
cars of their day. With their 12.5 horsepower they could go 70 
mph. The Hagertys’ Sizaire is a 1909 model and, in deference 
to its age and the speed laws, the boys seldom push it past 35 mph. 





CONTINUED 





In midwinter of 1908 a 
gold-plated .22 pistol is fired 
by race chairman Colgate 
Hoyt (above) to send field 
of six cars speeding up 
Broadway at start of New 
York-to-Paris race. A band 
played and 250,000 turned 
out for the start. The Sizaire 
is second from left in pic- 
ture at right. It broke down 
after 100 miles. Winner was 
lone U.S. entry, a Thomas 
Flyer (at far right), which 
reached Paris after 170 days. 


OLD RACER continuep 


Did rival put pebbles in rear axle? 


The Sizaire was an immediate hit 
with gentlemen racers of the early 
1900s. Besides its speed and ban- 
tam size, they liked its rakish de- 
sign and ability to hold the road. 
When a Sizaire won the French 
small-car championship in 1906 
and again in 1907, its reputation 
was made. Sizaires kept on winning 
and one was shipped to New York 
for the great New York-to-Paris 
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race of 1908. The six cars entered 
had to drive west around the world 
—through mud, blizzards, moun- 
tains and rice fields. 

The driver of the Sizaire was 
confident: ‘‘If I have less power, 
I also have less weight to carry.” 
But his gleaming little racer did 
not get beyond Red Hook, New 
York before it broke down. ‘‘Sabo- 
tage!” cried the driver, and to this 








































































































day Designer Maurice Sizaire, who 
is now 86, retired and living out- 
side Paris, believes that some un- 
scrupulous rival put pebbles in his 
car’s rear axle. 

The Hagertys bought their Sizaire 
by mail. One of three known still to 
exist, it had been abandoned beside 
a road in Ireland and was restored 
by an English pub owner who left 
on the outsize Irish license plate. 


CONTINUED 
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Enjoy unique JAL service 
on two routes to the Orient 


Here’s flight to the Orient at its most 
delightful — by Japan Air Lines direct over 
the Pole or via JAL’s “Silk Road’ through 
India and Southeast Asia 
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Either way, you fly relaxed in the serene 
atmosphere of your Courier cabin as gra- 
cious JAL hostesses pamper you with service 
in the Japanese manner — service that makes 
JAL unique among the airlines of the world. 


Two routes from Europe to Tokyo... 
throughout the Orient from Japan to Dja- 
karta... transPacific to the U.S.A. Only JAL, 
the Orient’s largest airline, flies all these 
routes. Ask your travel agent to book you 


“amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost 
the speed of sound.” 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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DOUBLY DRY... 
to double your pleasure 


BEEFEATER GIN 





DISTILLED FROM GRAIN BY JAMES BURROUGH LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND, SINCE 1820 


Official Airline —XVII] Olympiad TOKYO 1964. 
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Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood— 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it.is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 


Ttucxy STRAIGET 
DOURBON WHISKEY 


RE ENS 


Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not. 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“‘Head of the Bourbon Family’’—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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OLD RACER continueD 


Sizaires of ’06, 64 


Maurice today holds toy 

Sizaire. He designed cars in 

France until 1930, is now Mhaurice in 1906 stands 

writing his autobiography. between two Sizaires. For 
next three years his cars 
dominated small-car racing. 
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By popular demand... 1,011 
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Datsuns go to Finland, 


the largest single shipment ever from Japan. 


Here they are dockside, the handsome 
compact cars whose performance and 
economy have made them Japan’s 
most popular automobiles. 

These sturdy 5-passenger Datsun 
Bluebirds will soon be on the roads of 
Finland, where they were an immedi- 
ate hit this spring, when Nissan made 


its first shipment of 700 cars. 

The only Japanese car witha monthly 
production of over 10,000 units, the 
Bluebird enjoys a similar popularity 
in some 60 countries of Asia, the 
Americas, the Middle East, Africa, 
Oceania and Europe. 

Hereeach month an average of 3,000 


Cars are received from Nissan’s Oppa- 
ma plant, thelargestand most modern 
passenger car plant in the Orient. 
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NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD./Tokyo, Japan 


Famous Game Fish 
No One Can Catch 


a through the deep like 
some evil-eyed denizen of hell, Old 
Mossback heads for his lair. For 
a decade or more, musky hunters 
have flocked to tiny Lake LeBoeuf 
near Waterford, Pennsylvania to 
seek this fabled fish. They stalk 
him in rowboats, mostly by night, 
near the submerged sand bar where 
he lives. They return empty-hand- 
ed but full of tales of a demon fish. 

Old Mossback weighs upward of 
40 pounds and is at least 52 inches 
long. He is every bit as mean as he 
looks and is probably the most in- 
solent musky ever spawned. He 
seems to take delight in trying to 
wrench the arms of fishermen loose 
from their sockets. And as though 
to show his contempt, he has the 
habit of lolling alongside the boat 
just out of dip-net range and lazi- 
ly rolling over with “catch-me-if- 
you-can’”’ bravado. Most of Water- 
ford’s adult citizens claim to have 
hooked him at least once. When 
he strikes, Old Mossback clamps 
the bait in the side of his mouth 
and streaks away toward heavy 
grass or to the lake bottom. “It’s 
like hooking your line into an auto- 
mobile and trying to pull it,” says 
one musky hunter. “I shook for 
two days afterward.” 

But in his own way, Old Moss- 
back has been a boon to the econ- 
omy of Waterford (pop. 1,390). 
One of his favorite foods is a lo- 
cally made imitation frog called the 
LeBoeuf Creeper. So far, he has 
made off with $2,000 worth of these 
frogs and other tackle. Originally 
whittled out of wood, the LeBoeuf 
Creeper is now mass-produced in 
plastic to keep up with the demand. 


Mean musky with 


an appetite for 


costly tackle O | al 
Mossback 





Like Captain Ahab, who pursued the great white whale Moby Dick through all the oceans 

of the earth, many fishermen are obsessed with hunting an individual fish that refuses to be 
caught. Such fish often become famous, and the men who stalk them regard them as 

personal adversaries with human qualities. The fish in turn seem to regard fishermen as 


personal foes to be teased, outwitted or defeated by sheer strength. Here in 
paintings are some of the most celebrated big ones that always get away. Painted for LIFE by THOMAS B. ALLEN 








Bass with $1,000 on his head Big Daddy 


T.. angler reflected in the pic- 
ture below is gaping with amaze- 
ment into a mouth big enough to 
snap shut over a man’s head, hat 
and all—or so they tell it around 
Orange Lake, Florida. This could 
only be Big Daddy, a great, unruly 
black bass with a $1,000 price on 
his head, whose specialty is making 
fishermen feel helpless. Every ded- 
icated fisherman sooner or later 
experiences the frustration of hook- 
ing a fish that cannot be landed by 


might or skill. Big Daddy not only 
refuses to be subdued but some- 
times he cannot even be made to 
change his course. 

Actually, experts say Big Daddy 
is a female and a mother many 
times over. But no matter: no one 
ever talks of “him” except in the 
masculine gender. When Big Dad- 
dy is hooked, according to one who 
has done it, “‘there is a terrible 
splash and his tail smacks the water 
like a thunderclap.” Adds another, 


“The first time I hooked him he 
just kept on going. He didn’t hurry, 
but I never could turn him. You 
can’t stop that fish any more than 
you could a runaway horse.” 

On record, the biggest black bass 
ever caught weighed 22)4 pounds 
and the $1,000 prize awaits anyone 
who can land a bigger one. Big 
Daddy is believed to weigh close to 
30 pounds. But as far as he is 
concerned, the money seems as 
safe as if it were stashed on Mars. 










Conniving walleye who collects hooks Old Bi e 


0. Blue, the great walleyed 
pike of Lake Wappapello in the 
Missouri Ozarks, prefers cunning 
to brute strength. This may be the 
result of his first known encounter 
with man, which was almost his 
last. A few years ago he was cap- 
tured in a net by some commercial 
fishermen who regretfully threw 
him back because they were forbid- 
den to keep sport fish. As he hit the 
water he gave a mighty swipe with 
his tail that splashed his erstwhile 
captors from head to boot, Then he 
took off for his favorite hideout— 
a deep submerged water source in 


mid-lake called Blue Spring, from 
which he gets his name. Ever since, 
Old Blue has had the last splash 
—though he has been hooked so 
often that, as one defeated angler 
says, “he probably dangles enough 
hooks from his jaws to start his 
own tackle store.” 

Old Blue is large and strong 
enough—more than four feet long 
and nearly 30 pounds—to tow boat, 
fishermen and all across the lake 
until the line breaks, and he has 
often done it. But more often his 
foxy nature asserts itself. He takes 
the bait so gently that the fisher- 


man feels almost no tug as the reel 
slowly plays out line. When this 
happens, the fisherman usually as- 
sumes there’s small fry on the line 
and relaxes. Then, with a savage 
jolt that can rip the rod from care- 
less hands, Old Blue lynges for 
his deep spring. There he holds 
firm until either line or leader is 
parted. The anglers who chase him 
the hardest are convinced that Old 
Blue will never be reeled in. When 
his time finally comes, they say, 
he will simply plunge into Blue 
Spring and swim up its subterrane- 
an stream to the point of no return. 
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A trout that makes sport of fishermen 


Danie in the mind of every 
fisherman is the suspicion that the 
fish he seeks is deliberately making 
a fool of him. In the Colorado 
Rockies where the Gunnison River 
passes Cooper’s dude ranch, the lo- 
cal celebrity is an impish German 
brown trout named Geronimo who 
makes the suspicion a certainty. 

He is big, of course—upward of 
18 pounds and 35 inches. This is 
attested to by those fishermen who 
have had the extraordinary experi- 
ence of looking Geronimo full in 
the face at eye level. Though his 
species is not usually noted for 
breaking water, Geronimo has the 
habit of leaping head-high directly 
in front of a wading fly-caster. He 
is too savvy to let himself be ma- 
neuvered into shallow water and 
once he takes off for the rapids he 
is gone—even if he has to leave be- 
hind a piece of his mouth on the 
hook. It is hard to doubt that Ge- 
ronimo has a sense of humor. He 
once let an angler reel him almost 
in before he opened his mouth to 
show that the hook wasn’t set at 
all. He was just holding it between 
his lips. Geronimo gave the fisher- 
man a good look at what he was 
losing, then spat out the hook and 
disappeared. 

Most frustrated of all was the 
man from Texas who came closest 
to landing Geronimo. This fellow 
actually got him into his hand net 
—half of him, anyway. But the net 
was only 16 inches deep and Ge- 
ronimo, whois more than twice that 
long, twisted his free half and es- 
caped, tail first. The Texan gave up 
fishing to become a rock collector. 
As for Geronimo, he has no inten- 
tion of giving up his own favorite 
sport, which is teasing fishermen. 


Geronimo 





Down-under monster with government pull L yy | he 
ong Jac 


L, far-off New Zealand, in the 
headrace above Arapuni Dam near 
Cambridge, there dwells an ancient 
and ugly trout named Long Jack, 
who became a national cause célébre 
and precipitated a cabinet-level rul- 
ing. The trouble all started when'it 
was discovered that Long Jack was 
a cannibal, happily devouring the 
fledgling trout with which the gov- 
ernment was stocking the race. Not 
only was he on the point of ruining 
one of the country’s best fishing 


spots all by himself. He also was 
playing havoc with the costly tack- 
le of practically every fisherman 
who came near. 

The problem was that Long Jack 
was just too big, mean and rough to 
be caught. He weighed 40 pounds 
and measured three feet from head 
to tail and nine inches from eye 
to eye. After gulping an angler’s 
fly he would crash dive to the bot- 
tom and lie “‘doggo.”” People who 
tried to haul him up with a 25- 


pound-test line simply pulled in 
the broken end. 

Despairing of catching Long Jack 
by sporting means, fishermen of 
Cambridge decided to get rid of him 
by any method possible. They hired 
a skindiver to stalk him with knife 
and spear gun. But when word of the 
plot leaked out, fishermen all over 
rose in anger and Long Jack became 
a rallying symbol of good sport. 
The protests reached Parliament 
in such volume that the govern- 


ment decided to intervene. The min- 
ister of internal affairs ruled that 
no unorthodox weapon could be 
used against Long Jack. The skin- 
diver was told to leave his arsenal 
at home but was urged to keep look- 
ing for Long Jack with a camera, so 
everybody could see the monster 
who had caused such a ruckus. “I 
hope they catch him,” said the in- 
ternal affairs minister. ‘I would like 
to see this great fish myself. But 
he will have to be taken by rod.” 





EXHIBITIONIST FAD OR MORAL REVOLUTION? 


Old New Fashion 





Peas Moffitt models Rudi 
Gernreich’s transparent chif- 
fon shirt (above) —designed to 
be worn with nothing under it 
—as well as the original top- 
less swimsuit itself (below). 





ly this underwater scene in a 
Parisian pool (right), the swim- 
suit on the girl was designed 
by Ruben Torres, a Texan who 
disputes Gernreich’s claim as 
the originator of toplessness. 
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From the time of ancient Crete, 
bare bosoms bobbed in and out of 
fashion until the 19th Century 
turned part of its energy to the con- 
cealment of the human body. This 
summer some bosoms were public- 
ly visible again but how long they 
would remain that way was an un- 
answerable question. California de- 
signer Rudi Gernreich jolted the 
world first with the transparent 
shirt (eft) and then, largely in jest 
(pp. 70, 71), with the topless bath- 
ing suit (below left). Other design- 
ers created topless evening gowns 
(next page). It was the swimsuit 
that caused the most clamor. Gina 
Lollobrigida denounced it as an at- 
tack on femininity. Shops selling 
it were picketed in Texas and Penn- 
sylvania; one woman bore a sign 


y Bares Bosoms 


reading: “You can’t force topless 
suits on us.” In Israel black-hatted 
boys with earlocks made a shop- 
keeper remove bare-breasted dum- 
mies from his window; fashion- 
minded youth had them put back, 
but the puritans returned and out 
again went the dummies. An out- 
raged Dallas minister proclaimed 
we should never “have let bath- 
ing suits come above the knees,” 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said tolerantly: ““Young people ex- 
press themselves in new methods 
of dress that may seem queer to the 
older of us. We must accept the 
fact and get alongside of them and 
understand them.” And the mayor 
of Acapulco, Mexico, said if the 
suits turned up on his beach he 
“would go to see them, naturally.” 











Finttering in a Mediterranean breeze mer chiffon of a parasol designed to go conceals what the suit reveals. The 
at St. Tropez’ Tahiti Beach, the gossa- with the topless bathing suit scarcely bather is a 24-year-old German n 
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Fashion's Best Joke 
on Itself in Years 


by SHANA ALEXANDER 


Os backstage at the Folies Ber- 
gére I watched a nude English girl 
eating a tomato sandwich. Wait- 
ing to be towed out on stage, she 
perched atop a wagonful of pa- 
pier-maché vegetables, balancing a 
three-foot bunch of fake bananas 


on her head with her free hand. 
Suddenly her sandwich slipped 
and splattered down her bare front. 
“Blahsted tomahtoes! Help!” she 
shrieked—but instead of simply 
handing the poor girl a handker- 
chief, two dozen hardbitten stage- 
hands froze dead in their tracks. 
Nudity glimpsed suddenly in an 
unexpected context—smeared with 





VVinaow shoppers staring at new 
topless evening gowns on mannequins 
react with the same instinctive gesture 
of feminine modesty whether the scene 
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is set in Hong Kong (above) or Lon- 
don (below). One middle-aged English 
housewife was heard to sigh: “‘I only 
wish that I had the figure to wear it.” 


tomatoes, for example—can evi- 
dently shock anybody, even a Fo- 
lies stagehand. 

I was reminded of the blahsted 
tomahtoes girl recently when the 
topless bathing suit burst upon the 
waiting world. But once you get 
over the shock, which takes about 
10 minutes, the new suit begins 
to strike you as the most absurd 
garment since those two rascally 
weavers manufactured the emper- 
or’s new clothes. 

The topless bathing suit is no 
good for swimming, because it falls 
off, and it is no good for sunning, 
because it leaves disastrous strap 
marks. It is no good for getting 
your picture in the papers any 
more, because too many people 
have already tried that, and any- 
how the cameraman is likely to 
turn timid and photograph you 
from the back. As for the front 
view of the suit, it proves only 
that, whatever else she may be, a 
bare-breasted woman in broad day- 
light is chiefly unnerving. 

But the topless suit is good for 
something. It is good for connois- 
seurs of pop art, for aficionados of 
the absurd, and especially for a 
high old high-fashion laugh. (One 
funny thing about toplessness is 
that it doesn’t really have much to 
do with breasts. Breasts of course 
are not absurd; topless swimsuits 
are. Lately people keep getting the 
two things mixed up.) Altogether, 
toplessness is fashion’s best joke 
on itself in years. 


The authors of the joke are a 
pair of authentic high-fashion per- 
sonalities named Rudi Gernreich 
and Peggy Moffitt, who stand to 
reap an unexpected $20,000 this 
year from the gag. The suit was 
invented not for money or pub- 
licity, but for kicks. Rudi Gern- 
reich is a famous California fash- 
ion designer who specializes in 
avant-garde sportswear, and Peggy 
Moffitt is his special model, an 
outlandish and adoring Trilby in 
red eyeshadow and pale make-up 
who is usually seen smoking long, 
dark-brown Cigarettellos. Rudi and 
Peggy proudly call themselves 
Now People, and their struggle to 
remain Now People and avoid the 
hateful obscurity of becoming 
mere Then People occupies their 
every waking moment. 

“Fashion is moving so fast to- 
day that by the time you predict 
something for the future, it’s al- 






This 3,500-year-old pottery 
statue from Crete’s brilliant Mi- 
noan civilization indicates that 


toplessness is not an invention 
of depraved modern man. Bare 
bosoms were also fashionable in 
Renaissance Venice and 18th 
Century French Bourbon court. 


ready here,” says Rudi, who cer- 
tainly has reason to know. Last 
spring he remarked rather casual- 
ly that if things kept going the 
way they were, within five years 
women would throw away the tops 
of their bathing suits altogether. 
But for a Now Person, thought is 
action, and the designer suddenly 
found himself slammed against 
his drawing board in the horrify- 
ing realization that, if the topless 
bathing suit was really almost at 
hand, his status as an avant-garde 
designer demanded that he, Rudi, 
design it. It was a matter of honor, 
a gauntlet flung in his own face. 
“Tt was my prediction,” he says. 
“For the sake of history I didn’t 
want Pucci to do it first.” 

The suit turned out to be a 
nightmare to design. “‘I just don’t 
believe in it,” Rudi admits now. 
“Tt’s an illogical thing. I really did 
think that people with beautiful 
bodies would drop their bikini tops. 
But just a bikini bottom would be 
the end of design.” By predicting 
toplessness he very nearly aced 
himself out of business. Every 
sketch turned out to look like 
trunks or, worse yet, boxer shorts. 
Finally, in a mood of exhausted 
desperation, he added straps to the 
boxer shorts, “for pure décor,” and 


sent the thing off to the cutters. 

More problems. The knitwear 
cutters couldn’t figure the unac- 
customed proportions. The first 
mockup came out only navel-high. 
Another bikini bottom! Their sec- 
ond try was too high-waisted. But, 
as in all good fairy tales, the third 
try was just right. Now, who could 
be found to wear the thing? 

Enter Peggy, trailing clouds of 
Cigarettello smoke and musing, 
“Either you do a thing or you 
don’t. Besides, if I don’t do it, Suzy 
Parker might do it first.”” But Peggy 
insisted on doing the thing a cer- 
tain way. She would wear the suit 
only for her husband, Bill Claxton, 
to photograph. She would not 
model it. “Modeling has to do with 
illusion, and let’s face it—this is 
a pretty realistic suit.” 


‘The Now People spent hours 
planning their strategy before tak- 
ing the suit to New York, along with 
Rudi’s fall collection. The collec- 
tion included a transparent shirt 
(page 68), about which Rudi says, 
“You see the beauty best because 
the illusion of body is always more 
exciting than the real thing.” In 
line with this philosophy, Rudi 
and Peggy planned only to show 
pictures of the topless suit, nev- 
er to model it. In fact, they had 
not the slightest intention of ever 
manufacturing it. There was just 
one suit: it was a prediction, not 
a product. 

But by the time Rudi and Peggy 
arrived in New York, the topless 
news was already out. Press and 
TV were clamoring for interviews. 
The fashion world was in an up- 
roar over toplessness. The knit- 
wear manufacturer was frantic. A 
few daring stores ordered the suits 
because a few daring customers 
wanted them. Before you knew it 
orders already had come in for over 
1,000 suits at $24 apiece. Gern- 
reich’s hand had been forced. He 
had to manufacture the thing. Now 
People cannot stand in one place. 
Reluctantly, Rudi gave the com- 
mand: knit. 

Even as the topless suits are 
being snapped up across the land, 
one question lingers: Why buy it? 
There seem to be two reasons. One 
is the fashion feedback effect— 
fashion-conscious women buy it 
because Rudi Gernreich designed 
it. The other reason is strictly fem- 
inine. If a woman is going to ap- 
pear naked, she somehow prefers 
to appear naked in something de- 
signed for the purpose, not in half 


Without trying on the topless swim- 
suit she is about to buy at a New York 
shop, Shirley Yelm (right) attempts to 
imagine how she will look on the beach. 


of last year’s bikini. Her need to 
buy the topless suit is the last 
atavistic remnant of the old en- 
semble urge, the thing that makes 
her buy the shoes to match the 
purse to go with the hat that com- 
plements the dress. 

Today not only Rudi and Peggy 
have got over the shock of the 





suit. Other fashion models, once 
as modest as Peggy, rip off their 
bras when Rudi enters the dressing 
room, to prove they’re no more 
prudes than Peggy is. All unwit- 
ting, the’ harried little designer 
finds himself the Bolivar of the 
bosom. Nowadays, when he steps 
backstage at a fashion show, he is 


usually confronted by a forest of 
bare breasts. ““But,”’ he says, “‘sex 
is in the person, not in what she 
puts on.” 

And he is right. The topless suit 
isn’t lewd, though the attitude 
with which it is worn may be. Sex 
isn’t what a woman puts on—or 
what she takes off, either. 
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